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Writing on the Wall 


ERMAN policy just now is dominated by two possi- 

bilities—immediate defeat by Russia or eventual 
defeat by the United Nations. The first necessity is to 
stabilise the line in Russia. Time and the thaw will tell 
whether this is possible. In the meantime, the screws on 
Europe are being tightened—the extent of the new 
mobilisation of Germany’s victims and dependants is 
discussed im an article on page 300. One of the items on 
the agenda at the Rome meetings between Ribbentrop and 
Ciano was certainly a greater military and industrial 
contribution from Italy. But the stabilisation of the 
Russian line is in a sense simply a pre-condition of 
Germany’s having a policy at all. The most important 
manceuvres in recent weeks have not been in the military 
field. They have been—and %re—political. 

A long-term plan is beginning to emerge from the 
calculated confusion of German propaganda and diplo- 
matic activity. The Nazis believe that they can still 

the United Nations’ coalition. It would not be 
the first time in-German history that such a tactic had 
succeeded, Frederick the Great was able to break up the 
Coalitions against him in the Seven Years War, and it is 
Significant that German internal propaganda to-day dwells 
at large on the “ Frederickan War.” The coalition allied 


against Germany to-day is a heterogeneous coalition. It 
has within it the tendency to become polarised between 
Right and Left. To keep it intact, first for victory and 
then for peace, demands patience, forbearance and: posi- 
tive understanding. If Hitler can achieve the polarisation 
of forces which paralysed the Europe of Munich and broke 
the France of 1940, he may still hope, not only to destroy 
any chance of a lasting peace, but also to win the war. 

All Germany’s recent political manceuvres have been | 
aimed at re-creating the paralysis of Left and Right. In 
propaganda, the theme is the immensity of the Bolshevist 
menace. Russia’s military successes have been played up, 
not down. It is now in the Nazis’ interests to portray 
themselves as the last breakwater against the Russian 
flood. The Rome communiqué pledged the Axis to “ the 
elimination of the danger of a Bolshevised Europe.” In 
diplomacy, the technique is that of peace offers. They 
have come through Sweden. They have come through 
Switzerland. They are buzzing like a nest of hornets ~ 
round the Vatican. 

How are the Allies withstanding this onslaught? The 
answer must be—judged by the recent exchange of state- 
ments by the Russian and Polish Governments—not well. 
The frontiers of Eastern Europe constitute one of the 
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thorniest problems on the Allied side. The Russians have 
the power to impose their solution. The Poles have the 
power to make their fear of Russian imposition a cause of 
clash. On the day on which Stalin’ received the Polish 
Ambassador, the Poles issued an official statement of their 
maximum claims. On the morrow of the interview, the 
Russians did the same. Obviously, it is the Germans’ 
interest that this friction should increase. 

Nor do the Western Powers seem to be standing up 
too well to the insidious onslaught. The Darlan episode 
was the first blow to the spirit of resistance inside Europe. 
The arrangement with Otto of Austria, providing for an 
Austrian detachment in the United States Army, was not 
reassuring. Nor was the timing of Mgr. Spellman’s visit 
to the Vatican, coming as it did on top of Ciano’s appoint- 
ment as Ambassador to the Holy See and happening, most 
unfortunately, to coincide with Ribbentrop’s visit to Rome. 
It begins to look as though the Germans may have won a 
found in their political offensive. Nor does the disposition 
of a few people in the United States to make the present 
material balance of the common war effort in cash or kind 
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a basis for bargaining about the post-war world improve 
the look of the picture. Is the Grand Alliance real}, 
being pushed, however gradually, down the path to dis 
integration—long before the military issue has been 


decided? If the United Nations see the writing on the. 


wall in time, the drift, if drift there is, can be arrested, 
The British Government, which so far has played , 
singularly passive role, has a special responsibility. The 
Russians and the Poles must be urged to stop playing 
into the enemy’s hands, and to put aside for later agree- 
ment a problem which at this stage, and in this mood, 
cannot be solved at all. This is plainly not the time for 
them, or any third party, to bruit abroad counter-claims 
or recriminations that cannot achieve any good result. 
Mr. Sumner Welles’ call for more detailed peace talks 
must be taken up ; and the talks must be extended beyond 
the economic issues to the vital questions of political 
policy and security in Europe on which all else depends. 
The Nazis’ political campaign can still be utterly defeated. 
But, if it is not, the United Nations may lose the war. 
let alone the peace. 


Air Transport 


A FIERCE debate is going on about the future of 
commercial flying, sotto voce in this country, but 
full blast in the United States. Civil aviation will have a 
peculiar importance after the war. It is the key to world 
intercourse in the future and the parent of military avia- 
tion, which has cast so sinister a shadow across the world 
in recent years. It is for this double reason that the ideal 
solution, on routes which cross national frontiers, would 
be to operate international air services, airports and air 
bases under complete international control—in spite of 
the monopoly and absence of competitive standards that 
would result. Present outcries hardly suggest that so 
radical a solution is likely to be accepted, on fair and 
agreed terms, by the nations concerned; it is the corollary 
of the wider agreement about international collective 
security that has still to be made. Mr Eden told the 
Commons on Wednesday that he had received no pro- 
posal from any foreign government that the post-war air 
transport services of the world should be operated by an 
international corporation. His own views he kept dark. 
A second and more restricted desideratum would be the 
internationalisation of ports and bases, while leaving both 
national and international lines to be nationally operated. 
These alternatives should be pressed and probed round 
the world conference table. In any case, international 
agreement about the use of air bases and airports is 
essential to any satisfactory operation of commercial flying 
on its postwar scale. 

Meanwhile, the Governments most concerned have 
still to announce their policies, either about international 
co-operation and co-ordination or about national develop- 
ment. Sir Kingsley Wood did refer to civil aviation in 
the recent Beveridge debate as one of the “strong and 
pressing claims upon the Government.” But he made 
this statement as a negative reason for inaction about 
social security rather than as a positive pledge to action 
in the field of air transport. A declaration of Government 
policy is necessary and urgent, not only to prepare for 
post-war reconstruction, but also to meet wartime needs. 

Air transport is vital to the conduct of the war..Britain’s 
slowness to recognise the importance of this instrument 
seriously hampered military effectiveness. The argument 
has been that this country has concentrated on the’ pro- 
duction of bombers and fighters, leaving the production 
. Of transports to the United States; but it has been said 
that if as little as 1 per cent of British aircraft production 
had been devoted to transport planes, this country would 
by now have had a serviceable fleet of standard types. 
Instead, the British Overseas Airways Corporation is 
operating some 25 different types of craft and as many 
different engines. It has, to quote Mr W. D. R. Perkins, 


M.P., “some RAF throw-outs, crumbs from the rich 
man’s table”; nearly half the machines are American, 
and well over half are equipped with American engines; 
the purely British transports in use are obsolescent. 

The Americans, on the other hand, have made full 
use of the air transport arm. Mr Churchill himself has 
referred to General MacArthur’s “ ingenious use of air- 
craft to solve the intricate tactical problems by the transfer 
of reinforcements, supplies and munitions.” The 
Americans have built up four great supply routes—the 
South Pacific, the North Atlantic, the Alaska-China and 
the South Atlantic routes. They started with a fleet of 
civil airliners and their production of transports has been 
steadily increasing. This year, one-third of the production 
of multi-engined aircraft is allocated to transport 
machines. North West Airlines reported in September 
that the number of its employees had increased from 800 
to 3,600 in ten months. 

There is a substantial danger, to judge from utterances 
like those of Congresswoman Luce, that Anglo-American 
rivalry will develop. In order to avoid the danger of an 
internecine feud, steps must be taken now to arrive at 
some understanding for the future, not'a purely Anglo- 
American understanding, but one covering all the United 
Nations. The British Dominions and India should be 
parties to it. In the Soviet Union, air transport is highly 
developed. The Dutch have a strong claim ; their sub- 
sidised company KLM was second to none in efficiency 
before the war. Its vast territory and backward communi- 
cations make China’s interest self-evident. 

Internationally, the first step would be to lay the 
foundations for a new Air Convention to establish “ the 
freedom of the air.” The existing conventions (Paris. 
1919, and Havana, 1928) stipulate that the air above 2 
state, up to infinity, belongs to that state and that con- 
sent must be obtained before it can be flown over. Most 
of the air services of the world have come into operation 
only after hard bargaining, and this rule has undoubtedly 
exercised a restrictive influence on international aviation. 
The Atlantic Charter lays down the freedom of the seas 
as one of the main peace oBjectives—the principle surely 
extends, by implication, to the freedom of the skies. 
Many technical and legal matters will have to be 
thrashed out, such as the right to land and to take uP 
passengers and cargo on national territories, and the pro- 
vision of refueling and reservicing facilities. Short of the 
complete internationalisation of air lines and, services. 
there must be. some world aviation authority to lay 
down standards of safety and navigation, stipulate 
minimum airport requirements, and keep a register of 
aircraft and operations and licensing routes. 
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Nationally, the consensus of opinion seems to be that 
Britain should start immediately to make good the defi- 
ciencies of the past. There must in no event be any 
lessening of war production ; but there is a strong case 
for starting now to design suitable transports, capable of 
yse as civil aeroplanes, and building prototypes. Bombers 
are designed to carry highly concentrated loads, with little 
economy in petrol and running costs, and their cramped 
fuselage could not accommodate passengers who require 
space and a reasonable degree of comfort. A start should 
also be made with designing airports. It is unlikely that 
many of the military aerodromes could be used. Few of 
them would be large enough for the purpose ; most have 
been built in the remoter areas. 

There may be revolutions in technique. Plastics will 
probably play an increasing part. But these considerations 
are for the technicians to settle, once the Government 
has given a decision on policy. There will have to be a 
decision on the organisation and control of civil aviation. 
The “chosen instrument” of the British Government js 
the British Overseas Airways Corporation, formed by the 
merger of British Airways and Imperial Airways, with 
the object of securing “ the fullest development consistent 
with economy of efficient overseas air transport services.” 
Many criticisms of inefficiency have been made against 
the Corporation. But it has never had a real chance. A 
virtual halt was called to civil flying at the beginning of 
the war ; the designing and building of prototypes was 
stopped. The Air Ministry has always been indifferent or 
apathetic to civil aviation—it has sometimes seemed to 
aver it as a convalescent home for the less robust Air 
Commodores. The best solution would probably be to 
transfer it to the Ministry of Transport, since transport 
of all kinds should be viewed as a dovetailed service and 
not as a series of conflicting services. At the same time, 
the directorate of the Corporation, whose members in 


the main lack aeronautical experience and technical quali- ° 


fications, obviously needs to be strengthened. 

Civil aviation will offer such a vast field for enterprise 
after the war that there seems to be no justification for 
restricting it to monopolistic control—unless the greater 
goal of full internationalisation can be achieved, with all 
its manifest benefits. But, while internationalisation might 
be a boon, nationalisation or any kind of sectional mono- 
poly might invite inefficiency and restriction, without 
countervailing advantages. The shipping companies are 
anxious to get a footing in the air, largely because they 
regard air transport as a dangerous competitor to ocean 
travel. Their views are summed up in a pamohlet “ Air 
and Sea Transport,” described on page 309. The air/sea 
conflict need not, in fact, arise. Air transport will not 
be used in the near future for the carriage of 
bulk traffic, and there will be many passengers 
who will prefer sea travel. Air/sea interchange facili- 
tes might well be developed. There might be advan- 
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tages in allowing the shipping companies to enter the 
fieid. The organisation of ocean and air transport is in 
many respects similar, and the shipping companies have 
built up connections and goodwill in foreign and 
Dominion ports, and in particular in South America, 
where British airways have never penetrated. But neither 
the shipping companies nor anyone else must be given a 
monopoly. The Government’s mail contracts must 
be used, not as subsidies for the privileged, but as rewards 
for efficiency. A healthy degree of competition will 
make for lower costs and greater efficiency—provided 
there is agreement as to routes and rates, control of 
standards, labour conditions and wages and publicity of 
accounts: , 

When Imperial Airways was originally formed, it was 
given a subsidy on a diminishing scale, in the expectation 
that it would ultimately “ fly by itself.” The story of its 
subsidy was the familiar story of all subsidies and tariffs; 
it stuck. But it was never able to compete with the 
heavily subsidised foreign airlines. The Cadman Report, 
probably the most slashing indictment of a Government 
department ever made by a Government-appointed Com- 
mittee, showed that between 1934-7 Imperial Airways 
received about {1} million in subsidies, compared with 
nearly £4 million for Air France and German Lufthansa’s 
£3 million. In order to establish civil aviation on a firm 
footing, it may perhaps be necessary to subsidise national 
air lines in the initial stages—as an “ infant” industry. But 
the sanction must be speedy efficiency ; and, if possible, 
the subsidies must wither away. Another direction in 
which the Government might profitably spend money is in 
the creation of a University or College of Aeronautical 
Sciences, where research can be carried on, practical ex- 
perience related to technical advance and aeronautists 
recruited and trained. 

If civil aviation offers scope for enterprise and inven- 
tiveness, it also provides wide opportunities for employ- 
ment. At the end of the last war, the 300,000 officers 
and men of the RAF were reduced to 28,000 ; the women’s 
service was disbanded ; and the majority of machines were 
scrapped or sold through the Air Disposal Board. Thou- 
sands of workers who had found employment in aircraft 
production became redundant. This time, the expansion 
of civil aviation must use, if not the air gunners and 
armourers of military aircraft, at any rate their pilots, 
flight engineers, observers and radio operators, and their 
maintenance and clerical staffs. British aircraft designers 
and constructors are unsurpassed by war standards, the 
most testing of all, and their skill could readily be em- 
ployed on the manufacture of transports. All that 
is needed is for the Government to give 4 lead to enter- 
prise. 

The Government should take immediate steps along 
these lines. Internationally, the task is to secure the highest 
possible measure of agreement about the operation and 
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basing of international lines, and this agreement should 
comprehend, not only Britain and the United States, but 
all the United Nations. Nationally, civil aviation should be 
removed from the Air Ministry and transferred, prefer- 
ably, to the Ministry of War Transport ; the Board of 
British Overseas Airways should be strengthened ; and 
greater recognition should be given to air transport 2s 
an integral part of the war effort. In order to mect post- 
war needs, a plan should be made to purchase American 
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transports for an initial period, and a stort should be 
made with the design of transport planes in this country, 
to be hastened into production when the war is over. 
Most important of all, if the potential blessings of secure 
and efficient air travel are to be made: fully and equally 
available for the peaceful uses of all peoples, is the need 
to establish as soon as possible at least the freedom of 
the skies and at best the broad principles of effective inter- 
national control. 


New Deal Decade 


14 is ten years this week since Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt was inaugurated for his first term of office, 
It was on March 4, 1933, the astonishing day when the 
Great Depression reached its ultimate climax with the 
closing of every bank in the Union, that the golden voice 
first went out with all the Presidential authority behind 
it, telling the people that they had nothing to fear but 
fear itself. The hectic months of the New Deal Honey- 
moon that followed, when Congress rarely met for a day 
without passing some revolutionary enactment; the 
extraordinary career of the Blue Eagle; and the rapid 
spawning of alphabetical agencies—all these are past 
history. And, as with all past history, it is very 
difficult now to remember how utterly unexpected 
it all was. It is so easy to slip into the delusion 
that the American people voted for Mr Roosevelt in 
1932 because they wanted to have the New Deal. The 
truth is that few of them had much positive desire to 
vote for Mr Roosevelt, and fewer still knew that the New 
Deal was more than a campaign phrase. The dominant 
desire of the moment was to vote Mr Hoover out, and 
Mr Roosevelt was, at that time, little more than the 
fortunate beneficiary of a negative passion. 

It is amusing now to recall how many sound judges 
deplored the fact that the Democrats had nominated a 
man who stood for so little. One of the columnjsts,then and 
now one of the most famous and liberal-minded (it would 
be unkind to recall his name), recorded the opinion before 
the nominating convention that the Governor of New 
York was a pleasant gentleman but had no qualifications 
for the Presidency. Mr Roosevelt was nominated as the 
result of an old-fashioned political bargain with the 
California and Texas delegations, which resulted in Mr 
Garner getting the Vice-Presidential nomination. The 
party platform and the candidate’s campaign speeches 
were impeccably conservative. Apart from the “ forgotten 
man” (a meaningless phrase in a community every 
member of which had been jilted by fortune), their main 
emphasis was on economy ; and even as late as March, 
1933, when Mr Roosevelt came to form his Administra- 
tion, economy was still one of his aims. 

These things are not recalled in criticism. Mr 
Roosevelt is a politician—a supremely successful one— 
but he is not an unprincipled opportunist. His closest 
friends can produce evidence to show that, ever since 
the disastrous election of 1920, his whole course of action. 
even after his crippling illness, was determined by the 
knowledge that another crisis, domestic and foreign; was 
coming, that America would need liberal leadership and 
that he was destined to provide it. If the mechanism of 
politics involved a certain deception of the public in the 
election of 1932, then the election of 1936 stands as one 
of the most conclusive acts of indemnity of which history 
has record. The point of recalling what happened—and 
_ what did not happen—before March 4, 1933, is to prove 

that Mr Roosevelt was not merely, as some would have 
it, the unconscious tool of events. Any man who entered 
the White oo on that day would have found himself 
compelled to do something ; but the credit for doing the 
particular things that have come to be known as the New 
Deal belongs fully and personally to Mr Roosevelt. If the 
government of America has been modernised and adapted 
to the twentieth century, then the credit is his. If the 
United States is still tinkering with its problems, then 


he shares the blame with the people. Either way, he is one 
of those rare men whose will has made history. 

The politician, like other animals, quickly adapts him- 
self to his environment ; and the tendency in America to- 
day, especially now that the prospect of a Republican 
revival is bright, is to underrate the changes that the 
New Deal has brought. This is partly because there is, 
and can be, no question of reversing them. Indeed, it 
is his opponents who most convincingly demonstrate the 
magnitude of Mr Roosevelt’s achievement by making no 
move to repeal nine-tenths of his enactments. It will 
never be possible to go back. The whole face of public 
affairs in America has been changed as decisively as the 
outward face of Washington (which in ten years has 
developed from a rather sleepy southern town into, one 
of the most beautiful and spacious capitals in the world 
—a city where every prospect pleases and only the climate 
is vile). Whole areas of policy, which were bitterly con- 
tested at the start, are now beyond controversy except in 
the details of their application. 

To say this is not, however, to pronounce a wholly 


_ favourable verdict. Mr Roosevelt has been doing things 


that no former President has ever attempted, but to decide 
whether he has been doing them well requires a very 
careful weighing of the balance. The most striking internal 
changes have been in the social sphere, and it is difficult 
not to call them good. There is to-day—and was before 
the war—a consciousness of community in America that 
never existed before. The change must not be exaggerated. 
There are still the most appalling inequities in the United 
States, contrasts far more startling than exist in any of 
the other democracies, There is nothing in Great Britain, 
for example, quite so poor as the Georgia share-cropper or 
quite so opulent as the New York millionaire. But these 
contrasts are no longer a matter of distorted pride. The 
social responsibilities of the Government have been 
shouldered, and every month the concepts of “ the state ” 
and “the community ” are drawing closer together. The 
Social Security Board, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, the Farm Security Administration, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, the Public Works 
Administration, the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
the Federal Housing Administration, the Tennesee Valley 
Authority, the Electric Home and Farm Authority, the 
National Labour Relations Board—merely to call the roll 
of these agencies, all new, all serving the purpose of 
uplifting the downcast and all now assured, in some form, 
of continued existence, is to demonstrate how monumental 
is the achievement. The devil no longer takes the hind- 
most unimpeded. 

This is the chief domestic triumph of the New Deal. 
It has not been achieved without cost, and the cost of 
fraternity has, by a paradox, been paid in disunity. It 
was too much to expect that privileged classes (however 
democratically recruited, as the American business class 
has always been) should give up their privileges without 
resentment. But the resentment has been deepened into 
hatred by the wholly unnecessary vindictiveness with 
which the New Deal has harried Big Business on its 
retreat. Progressive taxes could have been increased 
without ostentatiously “soaking the rich.” Economic 


experiments could have been tried without accusing all 
private business indiscriminately of dishonesty. Organised 
labour could have been given its rights without leaving 
the employer at the mercy of every racketeering labour 
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leader. In America, as in Britain, the great economic 
roblem of the present age is to find means by which 
public undertakings and private business can exist side 
by side without each killing the enterprise of the other. 
Yet, in America, these two methods of human organisa- 
tion, which should be fruitful collaborators, have become 
deadly enemies. By no means all the faults have been on 
the New Deal side ; the blame for starting the quarrel 
is on no assessment all Mr Roosevelt’s ; but no other man 
has had nearly so good an opportunity of preventing it 
from happening. 

By contrast to these profound social and economic 
influences, the New Deal will apparently leave sur- 
prisingly few marks on the political mechanism of the 
country. The President has had one outburst against the 
“horse and buggy” constitution, but it brought on his 
most serious defeat, and he has not since tried to do even 
so much as patch the harness. There has been some 
tendency, as in all periods of stress and strain, for power 
to flow to the Executive. But though this transfer added 
up, in the first two or three years, to a substantial change 
in the method of government, the counter-attack has been 
in progress ever since, with first the Supreme Court and 
then Congress successfully reoccupying lost ground, until 
to-day there is the unprecedented and frightening 
spectacle of the Legislature trying to clip the wings of the 
Executive in the middle of the war. Nor has Mr Roosevelt 
succeeded in changing the party alignment. In his first 
term, it looked as if a wholly new Farmer-Labour-Liberal 
coalition would take shape behind him. But it never took 
practical form ; and now, under the pressure of war, both 
the farmers and the labour unions are drifting away from 
an administration which refuses to put their interests 
above the community’s. Mr Roosevelt has repeatedly tried 
to shape his own party to his ends, but he has failed every 
time. Indeed, to have the necessary minimum of political 
support, he has been forced to work with the unlovely 
bosses of the great cities—with Hague of Jersey City, 
Kelly of Chicago, Crump of Memphis, Pendergast of 
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Kansas City, Flynn of the Bronx. From present indica- 
tions, when Mr Roosevelt leaves the White House, the 
line-up of the parties and their sectional supporters will 
be substantially the same as it has been since the days of 
Abraham Lincoln—or at least of McKinley and Bryan. 
If he has changed the content of American politics, he 
has not succeeded in changing either its forms or its 
methods. 

There is, however, one field in which the President’s 
statesmanship receives and deserves an all but unanimous 
acclaim. This is the sphere of foreign policy, in which, 
for six years, if not for the full ten, his foresight has been 
unerring and’ his leadership magnificent. The criticism 
has been made that, seeing as he did what was coming, 
he might have moved faster. But it is an ignorant criti- 
cism. The people might perhaps (though only with great 
disunity) have supported a faster progress from peace to 
war. But a President has to reckon with Congress far 
more directly and continuously than with the people. The 
chief characteristic of Congress is the exaggerated weight 
it gives to all the negative aspects of public opinion, and 
in this fateful chapter of history it was perhaps more 
important that the President of the United States should 
be a great politician than that he should be a great states- 
man. The end of the story is not yet. But as a figure in 
the world at large. Mr Roosevelt already stands on a level 
with Woodrow Wilson ; he has a chance to stand higher. 

The final judgment on the New Déal Decade will not 
be made for a long time to come. It will be necessary to 
see who Mr Roosevelt’s successor, and his successor’s 
successor, are—to wait for many political tides before i, 
can be decided how much of the New Deal’s footprint 
will remain in the sands of time. But, as a preliminary 
judgment, there is no reason to modify the opinion ex- 
pressed by The Economist at the time of Mr Roosevelt’s 
first re-election in 1936. He may have given the wrong 
answers to many of his problems. But he is at least the 
first President of modern America who has asked the 
right questions. 
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Ten-Year Building Plan 


T= White Paper on Training for the Building Industry 
(Cmd. 6428), issued last week jointly by the Ministers 
of Labour and of Works, is a document of special sig- 
nificance. It contains a scheme for the recruitment and 
training after the war of the labour force likely to be 
needed for a ten-year building programme of predetermined 
volume. The programme itself must necessarily be provi- 
sional; but it represents the first attempt to determine, for 
a long period ahead, the physical volume of activity in one 
of the major industries, and to prepare measures for bring- 
ing the capacity of that industry into line with the planned 
scale of operations. Building accounted for over a third of 


expenditure on capital goods before the war ; and it is one © 


of the most important and flexible instruments for trans- 
lating into practice any policy of full employment. 

The size of the programme (exclusive of public works 
contracting) envisaged by the Government, measured by the 
labour force which is to be built up, will appreciably exceed 
the volume of building during the prewar boom. The 
Government is planning for a labour force of 1,250,000 
men, an increase of a fifth over the number of insured 
persons in the industry in 1937, and of a third over the 
average for the last decade. If the rate of unemployment 
in building during the post-war decade does not exceed 10 
per cent, against 13.8 per cent in 1937 and an average of 
18.6 per cent in 1930-39, and if an allowance is made for 
some increase in efficiency, the volume of construction may 
be half as big again as in the ten years before the war. 

e The capacity of the building industry, with a labour force 
of 1,250,000 and an average rate of unemployment of 10 
per cent, can be stated broadly in financial terms. In 1935, 
when the last census of production was taken, the average 
gross Output per man was about £400. As costs (that is, the 
price of labour and of materials) have risen by about a 
third since then, the gross output per operative in 1935 at 
present costs would be approximately £530. Without mak- 
ing allowance for any increase in the volume of pro- 
duction per operative, the potential output of the 
proposed labour force at current prices is therefore 
something like £600 million per annum, compared with an 
output, also at present prices, of some £450 million in 1937. 

The White Paper suggests that the construction pro- 
gramme, of which details have yet to be published, has 
been based on a computation of estimated building needs. 
These needs are an essential criterion, but not the only one. 
The building programme will also have to be related to 
the total resources available for capital investment ; so far 
as possible, it will have to be fitted in with estimates of 
other (some of them hardly predictable) claims in order to 
ensure “balance” in investment at the level required for 
the prevention of large-scale unemployment. Hence the 
programme must be flexible, subject to acceleration when 
other, less predictable, forms of investment tend to decline 
and to deceleration when they tend to expand. 

Provisionally, the building programme appears to have 
been pitched fairly high ; a labour force of 1,250,000 men 
will render possible a very large volume of construction. 
While it excludes public works, it covers, besides houses, 
factories, other buildings and repairs. The ratio between 
these four components of building showed no important 
variations in the years before the war ; in 1937, for example, 

_about 44 per cent of total outlay on building was spent 
on houses, 8 per cent on factories, 20 per cent on other 
buildings and 28 per cent on repairs. On the assumption 
that postwar expenditure would be in the same proportions 
—initially the proportion spent on repairs would have to be 
appreciably bigger—some £264 million of the potential 
annual expenditure of about £600 million at current prices 
would be spent on new houses, £48 million on factories, 
£120 million on other buildings and £168 million on 
r e 

A sum of £264 million a year for ten years would seem 
to be ample provision for new houses. Apart from the 
repair of damaged buildings, the greatest general need is 
the improvement in working-class housing, both quantita- 
tively and qualitatively. In 1935 the average cost of dwellings 
built by local authorities was approximately £300 a unit; 
as prices have risen by about a third since then, the current 
cost may be about £400 a unit—though it should be possible 
to build satisfactory dwellings more cheaply by the adoption 
of more efficient methods of construction. But even at £400 
a unit it would be possible to build no fewer than 660,000 


houses a year with an expenditure of £264 million, which 
is equivalent to about 5 per cent of the present total stock 
of houses. Cheap working-class dwellings are not, of course. 
the only houses that should be built after the war, though 
in the early post-war years it may be desirable to concen- 
trate on this category and to construct them at the rate of, 
say, 500,000 a year. If the cost of all houses built in 
the ten-year period average, say, £530 a piece at current 
prices, some 5,000,000 could be built for an annuai outlay of 
£264 million, compared with a total number of 4,000,000 
constructed during the inter-war years. If the average cost 
of all houses, working class and expensive, is £550, then 
the total that could be built in the decade will be 4,800,000, 
and if £600, 4,400,000. Unless the war lasts longer and air 
raid damage is heavier than can at present be reasonably ex- 
pected, a number between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 should 
be adequate to ensure a_ substantial improvement 
in housing conditions for the low income categories and to 
meet the demand for other houses arising from additional 
requirements and the need for replacements. 

It is extremely unlikely, however, that it will be possible 
to begin this programme in top gear as soon as the war ends. 
As the labour force of the building industry may have been 
reduced to about half its pre-war number of 1,042,000 
operatives by the end of the war, some time must elapse 
before its capacity can be brought up to the projected level. 
This, indeed, is a crucial point—a potential Achilles heel— 
and the Government has rightly given it first place in its 
plans. No doubt trained men will be rapidly released from 
the Services, but in order to speed up the process of 
expansion a scheme is being prepared for the training of 
up to 200,000 craftsmen—before the war there was one 
labourer for each craftsman employed—during the first three 
or four years of the programme. During this initial period 
it will have to be ensured that the most urgent building 
is carried out first according to a system of priorities and, 
if necessary, by the allocation of labour and materials. 

To formulate a grandiose ten-year plan is one thing ; to 
carry it out successfully is another. There is the physical 
problem of labour supply ; and, in existing conditions, there 
is a problem of financial ways and means. A large portion 
of the programme—especially the construction of cheap 
dwelling-houses, of which many must be built to let—will 
have to be financed by the Government. It does not 
follow that the responsibility for the provision of dwellings 
for the lower-income groups should be entrusted entirely 
to local authorities ; private enterprise ought not to be 
excluded, provided it can do the job as well or better. The 
actual task of building will probably best be left to builders 
on a competitive basis; the Government could avoid 
jerry-building by prescribing quality standards in consulta- 
tion with experts and secure their fulfilment by inspection. 
which may also provide a safeguard against over-charging. 
The Government is anxious to see the casual form o! 
engaging operatives replaced by a guaranteed period of 
employment and, to this end, “ would consider favourably,” 
if requested, the continuance, at least during the immediate 
postwar period, of the statutory provisions requiring 
builders to observe the terms and conditions .of employ- 
ment agreed in the industry. It must be recognised that 
this reform, however desirable, may raise costs. The 
Government’s scheme for training youths for craftsman- 
ship and for management is a big step forward and should 
lead to an improvement in the quality of the industry’s 
personnel which might more than offset the cost of the 
guaranteed period of employment. The emphasis, all the 
time, should be on ways and means of increasing the 
industry’s productivity and of keeping it adaptable. 

In laying down, even tentatively, a long-term plan for 
building after the war, the Government has courageously 
come down from the realm of ideas to that of physical 
quantities. It was undoubtedly a right step to make a be- 
ginning with the industry that canbe one of the main 
“ stabilisers ” of employment after the war. The new train- 
ing scheme is a real advance on previous practice. But many 
practical details remain to be discussed and settled before 
the programme can be launched. There are still obdurate 
problems to be solved: dovetailing the plan with other 
claims for capital goods ; settling priorities ; finance ; and 
the securing of efficiency and flexibility in the industry. Bu! 
the plan, though it be still in embryo, is evidence of the 
Government’s recognition of its post-war responsibilities. 
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NOTES 


«« The Opening Bars ”’ 


Since the turn of the year, the bombing of German 
Europe has grown more frequent and much more intense, 
especially in two peak periods—in the first part of January, 
when a greater weight of bombs was dropped than during 
any earlier month ; and later, at the end of February, when 
the enemy was bombed for about seventy hours practically 
without stop. The intensity of the new attacks can be 
measured by the RAF’s recent and devastating raid on 
Berlin: During the course of this attack, twice as great a 
weight of bombs was dropped in only half an hour 
as in the longest and heaviest German raid on London. 
This extension of the air offensive is a powerful 
factor in the United Nations’ total war effort. It is striking 
at the Germans on their vulnerable home front, compli- 
cating Germany’s internal economy by the loss of stores, by 
the need for further evacuation of civilians, and by all the 
dislocations and delays with which the British people are 
thoroughly familiar—but on a scale which beggars any- 
thing the Germans were able to inflict. The offensive is an 
obvious assistance to the Russians, It keeps a very large 
section of the Luftwaffe in the west—the proportion has 
been put as high as 50 per cent.—and there is a steady 
dislocation of the smooth flow eastwards of transport and 
supplies. The Allies’ anti-U-boat warfare is directly assisted 
by the bombing. Wilhelmshaven, Lorient, St. Nazaire, 
Dunkirk and other naval bases have been attacked 
repeatedly, and factories making submarine parts—in 
Copenhagen and Nuremberg—have been heavily strafed. 
The most important function of the bombardment, how- 
ever, is that of a first barrage for the coming Allied offensive. 
Captain Harold Balfour opened a “Wings for Victory” 
Exhibition on Tuesday with the promise that the heavy air 
attacks “are the opening bars which will rise to the 
crescendo of the March on Europe.” This statement is 
welcome, for the views of some prominent RAF officials 
had rather led the public to suppose that in their opinion 
air action alone constituted a full offensive. Obviously air 
attacks are no substitute for military action. The Russian 
armies, not the Allied bombers, are wearing the Germans 
down, and however useful the bomber may be as a sort of 
long-range artillery, it is not, and can never be, a substitute 
for land action. Even as artillery, its action is bound to be 
circumscribed by weather conditions. In this year’s 
phenomenally mild January, the scale of the raids was twice 
reduced very seriously by unfavourable weather conditions, 
and in December there were only 14 heavy day and night 
raids. These climatic conditions will always remain as a 
strong limiting factor. Moreover, not until these many 
Scattered targets can all of them be bombed more or less 
simultaneously and continuously, can the cumulative 
effect become decisive in itself. All this does not, of course. 
detract in any way from the enormous value of the work 
done: it is simply a caveat against extravagant expectations. 


e * o 


The New Army 


Last week, the Secretary of State for War, presenting 
the Army Estimates, paid an eloquent and well-deserved 
tribute to the strong, skilled, experienced and up-to-date 
force that has risen from the ashes of Dunkirk—a tribut 
which has been repeated in scores of ways in broadcast 
programmes this week. The facts and figures with which 
Sir James Grigg pointed his report were impressive and 
encouraging. There is no doubt that the British Army 1s 
ready and eager, and in the main rightly equipped, to repeat 
as soon as may be its triumphs of 1918. It would be unfor- 
tunate, however, if two fallacious views, which appear too 
frequently, were allowed to rest. One is that there is some 
need to apologise for the British soldier. There has never 
been this need, among any section of the British or Allied 
Populations. The failures of Norway, Dunkirk, Crete and 

¢ Far East were never laid at the doors of the fighting 
men; and their retreats have become, rightly, national 
epics. It was always known that, given the right leadership. 
in the council chamber as well as on the field, and furnished 
with the right training and weapons, the civilian army o! 
Britain would do all that its traditions required; the 
triumph in Egypt was the first, but not unexpected, proo!. 
The second fallacy is that, now the tide has turned, vic- 
tories won and a large and well-furnished Army built up, 
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the earlier, justified criticism of strategy and tactics should 
cease. This would indeed be dangerous doctrine, and dam- 
aging most of all to the soldiers in whose name it is 
spuriously propounded. Ill-informed questioning and criti- 
cism is, like all lay irresponsibility in wartime, a serious 
hindrance and a sore irritation. But the questioning and 
the criticism that followed the flight into Egypt, as well as 
the retreats from Europe and the Far East, were not il!- 
informed. They came in the first instance from men who 
had heard the story from the troops themselves ; and they 
have played a large and salutary part in the making of the 
New Army. It cannot be lightly assumed that, even now, 
strategical plans and, above all, tactical ideas have reached 
perfection. It cannot be taken for granted that the mainten- 
ance of wrong tactical principles in order to support the 
use of imperfect tactical weapons has been entirely eradi- 
cated. The British Army, including the War Office and the 
Ministry of Supply as well as the troops themselves, have 
gone a long way; but they have still to reach the end of 
the road, and to reach it through the hardest and probably 
the most costly fighting of all. It is all important that. 
while this grim progress proceeds, every democratic device 
should be employed, with all due responsibility and 
humility, to make certain that plans, principles, weapons, 
equipment and leadership are kept at every stage up to the 
high measure of the fighting men themselves. The pilots 
who won the Battle of Britain did not win ‘it because they 
were better men than those who lost on the ground at 
Dunkirk. They won it, first, because they had Spitfires 
and Hurricanes ; and, secondly, because they were led and 
directed as magnificently as they fought. 


* * * 


After the Fast’ 


Mr Gandhi has ended his fast, and he is still alive 
and cheerful. He has failed in his attempt to obtain uncon- 
ditional release by means which he himself had formerly 
denounced ; and he has failed in his attempt to lay respon- 
sibility for India’s troubles—by his own death—upon 
British shoulders. Nevertheless, both the troubles and a 
large measure of responsibility for India’s future remain. 
I: was impossible for the Government of India to give 
way to Mr Gandhi’s peculiar form of personal blackmail. 
It will be equally impossible for either the Government of 
India or the British Government to leave untaken any 
step that may still be open to assist the settlement which, 
admittedly, can be made now only by the Indians them- 
selves. The first need is the creation of an atmosphere o! 
confidence, both between Indians and between them anc 
the British authorities. It is true that the great and whole- 
hearted gesture which was represented by the _ Cripps 
Mission was spurned by all the main Indian parties, and 
actually shipwrecked by Mr Gandhi himself. It is alse 
true that, if the Indian Government has lately taken on an 
added aspect of policing and restraint, the fault is entirely 
that of the Congress leaders who plunged the country int 
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a campaign of brutal terrorism and calculated sabotage. 
Nevertheless, neither in justice nor in expediency, can the 
Governments either of India or of Britain wash their hands. 
There is little enough that they can do until the intransi- 
gence of Congress and the other Indian parties abates. 
But two steps seem possible, at the least to show good faith 
and at the best to widen the avenues of agreement and 
co-operation. The Viceroy’s Executive Council is almost 
entirely composed of Thdians, however unrepresentative 
these may be of the main parties—through the parties’ own 
fault ; but four key posts are in British hands. Quantita- 
tively, the Council is Indian. Qualitatively, it is not; and it 
might do good, without doing harm, to complete the Coun- 
cil’s Indianisation, or at any rate to hand over three of the 
four British portfolios. The second possible step is less 
specific, but may be more fruitful. It is the official view 
that the Cripps offer, or any similar alternative, cannot be 
usefully repeated until there is a large measure of 
agreement among the main Indian parties about 
the constitutional future of India. This is without 
doubt true, but there is a case for providing an opportunity, 
and the mechanism, for an agreement to be worked out. 
A fully Indianised Viceroy’s Council might well be given 
the task of examining the future constitution of India with 
power to co-opt any representative Indian from any party 
which might wish to co-operate. Recent events scarcely 
suggest that, say, Congress or the Moslem League would in 
fact participate, and, without their participation the de- 
liberations might be somewhat academic. Nevertheless, 
the door would be open for ai! the world to see. It would 
be even plainer than it is now that the onus rests upon 
the Indians themselves, and that they were being given 
every chance by the British authorities to work out their 
own problems in their-own way. 


* * * 


Weather and Strategy 


A caprice of the weather has deprived the Russians 
of some of the fruits of their offensive in the south. 
The exceptionally early thaw has suddenly cut across their 
communications and routes of advance ; their sleigh equip- 
ment, to which so much of their previous success was 
due, has become, perhaps temporarily, useless; and so 
far there has been far too little time for them to make use 
of the railways they have regained—lines which need repair 
and adjustment of gauge and so on. The weather has rudely 
altered the most vital element in the position—the balance 
of communications—in favour of the Germans. The Russian 
advance was first checked in the Donetz basin. The Ger- 
mans launched a counter-attack against the southern edge 
of the Russian front. Their aim seems to be to recapture 
the stretch of the Rostov-Poltava railway (from Kramatorsk 
to Krasnograd) which has been in Russian hands. So far 
they have scored a limited success. It is much too early 
to speak of a German counter-offensive in the strict sense 
of the word. The success in the Donetz basin puts the 
Germans in a rather better position for whatever move 
they may contemplate next; for continuing their retreat, if 
this becomes necessary, or, at a more distant date, for 
mounting a genuine counter-offensive. The extent to which 
the thaw has shaped recent operations in the south has 
been shown by the contrast of the Russian success in the 
north, where no climatic surprises have handicapped the 
Russians. The fall of Rzhev—that almost proverbial hedge- 
hog—threatens to unhinge the whole array of German 
forces around the Napoleonic route from Vyazma to 
Smolensk. It has al8o cleared the railway line between 
Moscow and Velikye Luki—which gives the Russians more 
elbow room for deploying their offensive power on that 
front. The recapture of Demyansk is not comparable in im- 
portance to the battles on the Donetz; but it has made 
communications between Moscow and Leningrad safer than 
before ; and it has widened the base of the Russian Velikye 
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Luki salient which points westwards towards the Latvian 
frontier. On the whole, the centre of gravity has shifted to 
the north, where the offensive has grown in impetus, 


» * ¥ 


The Libyan Pattern? 


A fortnight of figating in Tunisia has reproduced in 
miniature some of the essential features of the campaigns 
which were fought for two years in the Libyan desert. The 
pendulum has swung to and fro—violently and rapidly. 
Only a few days ago, the enemy knocked at the gates of 
Algeria. Now he has been pushed back to the “ Faid line” 
in Central Tunisia, that is, to roughly the line from which 
he had started his forward moves. The Axis attacks in the 
Medjez-el-Bab region in the north seem to have petered 
out ; only Gafsa, in the south, is still, at the time of writing, 
in the enemy’s hands. In the perspective of a fortnight it 
seems that, originally, the German move was not neces- 
sarily intended as a genuine offensive. It was carried out 
by an advanced unit, which then tried to exploit the initial 
success scored at the Kasserine pass beyond the limits 
dictated by sound tactics. The German force which swept 
towards Tebessa exposed itself to a concentrated Allied 
attack ; and it had to pay the penalty for its precipitation. 
Yet the Libyan pattern can hardly fit the Tunisian scene. 
The distances are much shorter ; and the inevitable junc- 
tion between the First and the Eighth Armies will make the 
German position very precarious. The poini which has not 
been made clear is the proportion of enemy and Allied 
losses. The impression is that the Allied losses have been 
heavier and that in Tunisia, as in Libya, too high a pro- 
portion of the retreating German force has got away. This 
has been a misfortune in all the African fighting. A benefi- 
cial result of the small-scale Blitzkrieg in Tunisia may be 
a higher degree of co-ordination between the various Ser- 
vices and between the soldiers of the different nations. 


* x * 


Slow or Fast Ships ? 


The speed of the merchant ships built by the Govern- 
ment has again been the subject of public debate this week 
—this time in the House of Lords. Lord Winster, opening 
the debate, once more drew attention to the U-boat danger 
and to the vulnerability of the comparatively slow 11-knot 
ship. Lord Leathers, Minister of War Transport, agreed that 
fast ships are preferable to slow ones, and pointed out 
that it was the aim of the Government to build as many 
fast ships as possible without misusing building resources ; 
of the ocean-going vessels now under construction in 
Britain’s shipyards, about one-third are in the high-speed 
category. The Minister drew attention to the fact that the 
time taken to build 15-knot ships is about half as long 
again as the time for 11-knot ships, and the faster ships 
absorb about 50 per cent more labour and materials. The 
economic aspect of the problem was well illustrated last 
week in a paper read before the North-East Coast Institu- 
tion of Engineers and Shipbuilders by Mr J. R. Gebbie, 11s 
president, who is managing director of William Doxford 
and Sons, shipbuilders and marine engine builders. He gave 
details of the comparative cargo-carrying capacity that could 
be provided by a particular firm in terms of 11-knot and 
15-knot vessels of equal dimensions. The slower ship, pro- 
pelled by machinery of 2,900 horsepower, would carry 
10,300 deadweight and the faster one, requiring 7,500 horse- 
power, 8,300 tons. In view of the larger resources required 
in the producton of the heavier machinery, Mr Gebbie 
estimated that, during a period of three years, the firm 
in question could produce either 58 ships of 11} knots 
or 23 of 15 knots. Allowing for the cargo space available 
in each type of ship and for other factors, and assuming 
round voyages of 10,000 miles, he estimated that the slowe: 
ships could make 4.59 voyages each per annum, carrying 
6,162,200 tons in three years from the inception of the 
building programme, while the faster ships could make 
5.43 voyages each but carry only 2,142,800 tons during the 
same period. He did not, however, allow for the differing 
degree of vulnerability of the two kinds of ship, which at 
the present time would certainly narrow the gap in carrying 
capacity appreciably and ensure the safe arrival of a greate! 
proportion of the cargoes dispatched. In a sense, of course, 
the controversy is now largely academic. The Government 
is probably devoting as large a proportion of merchant 
shipbuilding capacity as possible to the construction of the 
faster type of vessel. It may be argued that the Government 
reached this decision much too late. But it has to b¢ 
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remembered that it was hardly free to choose until the 
food of American ships provided a margin; and that, in 
machinery and other requirements, the building of fast ships 
competes much more than the building of slow ships with 
the building of escort vessels. In any event, change of 
programme now can hardly affect the issue during this vital 
year ; and the great bulk of merchant ships are now being 
built in the United States. 


* * * 


Currency Talks 


A Treasury communiqué announces that the problem 
of currency arrangements in Europe after the war and 
other postwar financial questions of common interest have 
recently been discussed in London between representatives 
of the United Kingdom, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Netherlands, Poland, Jugoslavia, Luxemburg and _ the 
French National Committee. The Dominions and the 
Governments of China, the United States: and the Soviet 
Union also had representatives as observers. It is evident 
from the range of the representation that the discussions 
have been of great importance. They are to be continued 
at an early date. The main subject under discussion was 
no doubt the mechanism of exchange after the war. This 
was discussed at a strictly Imperial Conference held in 
London in the latter part of 1942, when a scheme of multi- 
lateral clearing sponsored by Lord Keynes was under con- 
sideration. The negotiations which have just taken place 
were no doubt an attempt to widen the scope of the plan 
sketched at the earlier meetings. No precise information 
on the details of this plan has yet been divulged, but 
Sir Kingsley Wood, in the course of the speech on economic 
policy, which he made in the House of Commons early 
in February, dropped some indirect hints about its nature. 
In particular, he said that it would eliminate unilateral 
action in altering exchange rates; that it would prevent 
undesirable movements of capital ; and that it would pro- 
vide the check of international consultations wherever 
countriés deviated from an international equilibrium of 
prices and costs. Is there any reason why this ingenious 
scheme should still shun the light and test of public 
discussion ? 


*« * * 


Allied Raw Material Supplies 


The Combined Raw Materials Board which was set up 
in Washington in January last year has issued its first 
annual report. On the whole, it has fulfilled well the difficult 
task of canalising the flow of vital materials in accordance 
with the joint war production programmes of the Allies 
and avoiding the umeconomic scramble that would 
probably have taken place in the absence of collaboration. 
In its terms of reference the Board was directed to plan 
the best and speediest development, expansion and use of 
the raw material resources under the jurisdiction of Britain 
and America, and, in conjunction with other members of 
the United Nations, to work towards the best utilisation of 
their resources. Broadly, these directions have been carried 
out, first, by means of agreements between the Govern- 
ments concerned about the regulation of supplies, their 
distribution and the use of materials with the object of 
ensuring that each country can make its maximum contri- 
bution to war production; action, based on an agreed 
allocation to each country in accordance with needs, has 
been extended to common measures of restriction and 
exchange of technical information and experience. Secondly, 
by means of international collaboration, competition for 
“secondary ” materials, essential to war production, has 
been avoided. Thirdly, the Board has become a centre for 
the discussion of problems and for the initiation of 
measures for their solution. The range of materials coming 
within the scope of the Board’s operations has been steadily 
extended. Russia’s import needs are covered by the 
Protocol Agreements, and the possibility of Russian exports 
of certain materials has been under discussion. In a state- 
ment on the activities of the Board, Mr William L. Batt, 
its American member, once more drew attention to the 
useful réle it could play after the war in order to ensure 
the orderly flow of materials to consumers. It will indeed 
be of great advantage to utilise the machinery of the Board 
to this end—but not as either an American or an Anglo- 

erican instrument. International collaboration after the 
war must be genuinely international, both in reality and in 
appearance, 
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By-Elections 


Eight by-elections were held last month, and at only 
one can the Government candidate claim an unqualified 
success, although at all but one he, or she, was returned. 
Both these elections—the success and the defeat—took 
place in Northern Ireland. At County Antrim, the Unionist 
candidate was returned with a majority of 25,118 over his 
Labour opponent, and over 60,000 electors voted out of a 
total for the constituency, which returns two members, of 
133,000. At West Belfast, on the other hand, the Unionist 
was defeated by Labour by a majority of 5,510 ; rather more 
than half of the electorate polled. Northern Ireland is 
apparently outside the scope of the electoral truce, since at 
both elections Labour was opposing the candidate of the 
party which had represented the constituency before. At 
the other six by-elections held in February the official 
Government candidate was challenged every time, but by 
Independent candidates. And nearly every time its majority 
was very small—the exception was at Ashford, where the 
Conservative, who polled 9,648 votes, had a majority of 5,456 
over the Common Wealth candidate ; but the fact that less 
than 30 per cent of the electorate polled prevents it from 
being a Government triumph. At Midlothian, the Con- 
servative candidate, who had the pull of being Solicitor- 
General for Scotland, had a majority of only 869 over 
Mr Tom Wintringham, the Common Wealth candidate, in 
a poll amounting to over 70 per cent of the electorate. At 
King’s Lynn, the Conservative majority was only 1,669 
over the Independent Socialist opponent in a 40 per cent 
poll. At Portsmouth, the Government candidate’s majority 
over the Common Wealth candidate was only 2,190, but 
only some 20 per cent of the electorate voted. At Bristol, 
where the Conservative candidate had two Independent 
and one ILP opponents, her majority was only 1,559 over 
Miss Jennie Lee, Independent, on whose behalf, inci- 
dently, Mr Wintringham, of Common Wealth, spoke. 
About 27 per cent of the electorate voted. Finally, at 
Watford, the Conservative candidate, a well-known BBC 
war commentator, had a majority of only 2,001 over the 
Common Wealth candidate; about 37 per cent of the 
electorate voted. Excluding the Northern Ireland elections, 
the Conservatives polled 58,405 votes in February, against 
31,326 polled by Common Wealth, 13,593 by other Inde- 
pendents and 830 by the ILP. 


* * * 


The Common Wealth Success 


These by-election statistics make nonsense of the “I 
am very pleased with the result” sort of remark usually 
uttered by the successful candidate. Whatever the Govern- 
ment as a whole may think, its main constituents can 
be anything but pleased: the Conservatives because in each 
case it was a direct challenge to the candidate they had 
adopted, and Labour because the Independents, par- 
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a campaign of brutal terrorism and calculated sabotage. 
Nevertheless, neither in justice nor in expediency, can the 
Governments either of India or of Britain wash their hands. 
There is little enough that they can do until the intransi- 
gence of Congress and the other Indian parties abates. 
But two steps seem possible, at the least to show good faith 
and at the best to widen the avenues of agreement and 
co-operation. The Viceroy’s Executive Council is almost 
entirely composed of Ihdians, however unrepresentative 
these may be of the main parties—through the parties’ own 
fault ; but four key posts are in British hands. Quantita- 
tively, the Council is Indian. Qualitatively, it is not; and it 
might do good, without doing harm, to complete the Coun- 
cil’s Indianisation, or at any rate to hand over three of the 
four British portfolios. The second possible step is less 
specific, but may be more fruitful. It is the official view 
that the Cripps offer, or any similar alternative, cannot be 
usefully repeated until there is a large measure of 
agreement among the main Indian parties about 
the constitutional future of India. This is without 
doubt true, but there is a case for providing an opportunity, 
and the mechanism, for an agreement to be worked out. 
A fully Indianised Viceroy’s Council might well be given 
the task of examining the future constitution of India with 
power to co-opt any representative Indian from any party 
which might wish to co-operate. Recent events scarcely 
suggest that, say, Congress or the Moslem League would in 
fact participate, and, without their participation the de- 
liberations might be somewhat academic. Nevertheless, 
the door would be open for all the world to see. It would 
be even plainer than it is now that the onus rests upon 
the Indians themselves, and that they were being given 
every chance by the British authorities to work out their 
own problems in their-own way. 


* * * 


Weather and Strategy 


A caprice of the weather has deprived the Russians 
of some of the fruits of their offensive in the south. 
The exceptionally early thaw has suddenly cut across their 
communications and routes of advance ; their sleigh equip- 
ment, to which so much of their previous success was 
due, has become, perhaps temporarily, useless; and so 
far there has been far too little time for them to make use 
of the railways they have regained—lines which need repair 
and adjustment of gauge and so on. The weather has rudely 
altered the most vital element in the position—the balance 
of communications—in favour of the Germans. The Russian 
advance was first checked in the Donetz basin. The Ger- 
mans launched a counter-attack against the southern edge 
of the Russian front. Their aim seems to be to recapture 
the stretch of the Rostov-Poltava railway (from Kramatorsk 
to Krasnograd) which has been in Russian hands. So far 
they have scored a limited success. It is much too early 
to speak of a German counter-offensive in the strict sense 
of the word. The success in the Donetz basin puts the 
Germans in a rather better position for whatever move 
they may contemplate next; for continuing their retreat, if 
this becomes necessary, or, at a more distant date, for 
mounting a genuine counter-offensive. The extent to which 
the thaw has shaped recent operations in the south has 
been shown by the contrast of the Russian success in. the 
north, where no climatic surprises have handicapped the 
Russians. ‘The fall of Rzhev—that almost proverbial hedge- 
hog—threatens to unhinge the whole array of German 
forces around the Napoleonic route from Vyazma to 
Smolensk. It has al$So cleared the railway line between 
Moscow and Velikye Luki—which gives the Russians more 
elbow room for deploying their offensive power on that 
front. The recapture of Demyansk is not comparable in im- 
portance to the battles on the Donetz; but it has made 
communications between Moscow and Leningrad safer than 
before ; and it has widened the base of the Russian Velikye 
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Luki salient which points westwards towards the Latvian 
frontier. On the whole, the centre of gravity has shifted to 
the north, where the offensive has grown in impetus. 


% * * 


The Libyan Pattern? 


A fortnight of figating in Tunisia has reproduced in 
miniature some of the essential features of the campaigns 
which were fought for two years in the Libyan desert. The 
pendulum has swung to and fro—violently and rapidly. 
Only a few days ago, the enemy knocked at the gates of 
Algeria. Now he has been pushed back to the “ Faid line” 
in Central Tunisia, that is, to roughly the line from which 
he had started his forward moves. The Axis attacks in the 
Medjez-el-Bab region in the north seem to have petered 
out ; only Gafsa, in the south, is still, at the time of writing, 
in the enemy’s hands. In the perspective of a fortnight it 
seems that, originally, the German move was not neces- 
sarily intended as a genuine offensive. It was carried out 
by an advanced unit, which then tried to exploit the initial 
success scored at the Kasserine pass beyond the limits 
dictated by sound tactics. The German force which swept 
towards Tebessa exposed itself to a concentrated Allied 
attack ; and it had to pay the penalty for its precipitation. 
Yet the Libyan pattern can hardly fit the Tunisian scene. 
The distances are much shorter ; and the inevitable junc- 
tion between the First and the Eighth Armies will make the 
German position very precarious. The point which has not 
been made clear is the proportion of enemy and Allied 
losses. The impression is that the Allied losses have been 
heavier and that in Tunisia, as in Libya, too high a pro- 
portion of the retreating German force has got away. This 
has been a misfortune in all the African fighting. A benefi- 
cial result of the small-scale Blitzkrieg in Tunisia may be 
a higher degree of co-ordination between the various Ser- 
vices and between the soldiers of the different nations. 


* * * 


Slow or Fast Ships ? 


The speed of the merchant ships built by the Govern- 
ment has again been the subject of public debate this week 
—this time in the House of Lords. Lord Winster, opening 
the debate, once more drew attention to the U-boat danger 
and to the vulnerability of the comparatively slow 11-knot 
ship. Lord Leathers, Minister of War Transport, agreed that 
fast ships are preferable to slow ones, and pointed out 
that it was the aim of the Government to build as many 
fast ships as possible without misusing building resources ; 
of the ocean-going vessels now under construction in 
Britain’s shipyards, about one-third are in the high-speed 
category. The Minister drew attention to the fact that the 
time taken to build 15-knot ships is about half as long 
again as the time for 11-knot ships, and the faster ships 
absorb about 50 per cent more labour and materials. The 
economic aspect of the problem was well illustrated last 
week in a paper read before the North-East Coast Institu- 
tion of Engineers and Shipbuilders by Mr J. R. Gebbie, 11s 
president, who is managing director of William Doxford 
and Sons, shipbuilders and marine engine builders. He gave 
details of the comparative cargo-carrying capacity that could 
be provided by a particular firm in terms of 11-knot and 
15-knot vessels of equal dimensions. The slower ship, pro- 
pelled by machinery of 2,900 horsepower, would carry 
10,300 deadweight and the faster one, requiring 7,500 horse- 
power, 8,300 tons. In view of the larger resources required 
in the producton of the heavier machinery, Mr Gebbic 
estimated that, during a period of three years, the firm 
in question could produce either 58 ships of 11} knots 
or 23 of 15 knots. Allowing for the cargo space available 
in each type of ship and for other factors, and assuming 
round voyages of 10,000 miles, he estimated that the slowe: 
ships could make 4.59 voyages each per annum, carrying 
6,162,200 tons in three years from the inception of the 
building programme, while the faster ships could make 
5-43 voyages each but carry only 2,142,800 tons during the 
same period. He did not, however, allow for the differing 
degree of vulnerability of the two kinds of ship, which 4! 
the present time would certainly narrow the gap in carrying 
capacity appreciably and ensure the safe arrival of a greatt! 
proportion of the cargoes dispatched. In a sense, of course, 
the controversy is now largely academic, The Government 
is probably devoting as large a proportion of merchant 
shipbuilding capacity as possible to the construction of the 
faster type of vessel. It may be argued that the Government 
reached this decision much too late. But it has to be 
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remembered that it was hardly free to choose until the 
food of American ships provided a margin ; and that, in 
machinery and other requirements, the building of fast ships 
competes much more than the building of slow ships with 
the building of escort vessels. In any event, change of 
programme now can hardly affect the issue during this vital 
vear ; and the great bulk of merchant ships are now being 
built in the United States. 


* * * 


Currency Talks 


A Treasury communiqué announces that the problem 
of currency arrangements in Europe after the war and 
other postwar financial questions of common interest have 
recently been discussed in London between representatives 
of the United Kingdom, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Netherlands, Poland, Jugoslavia, Luxemburg and _ the 
French National Committee. The Dominions and the 
Governments of China, the United States: and the Soviet 
Union also had representatives as observers. It is evident 
from the range of the representation that the discussions 
have been of great importance. They are to be continued 
at an early date. The main subject under discussion was 
no doubt the mechanism of exchange after the war. This 
was discussed at a strictly Imperial Conference held in 
London in the latter part of 1942, when a scheme of multi- 
lateral clearing sponsored by Lord Keynes was under con- 
sideration. The negotiations which have just taken place 
were no doubt an attempt to widen the scope of the plan 
sketched at the earlier meetings. No precise information 
qn the details of this plan has yet been divulged, but 
ir Kingsley Wood, in the course of the speech on economic 
policy, which he made in the House of Commons early 
in February, dropped some indirect hints about its nature. 
In particular, he said that it would eliminate unilateral 
action in altering exchange rates; that it would prevent 
undesirable movements of capital ; and that it would pro- 
vide the check of international consultations wherever 
countriés deviated from an international equilibrium of 
prices and costs. Is there any reason why this ingenious 
scheme should still shun the light and test of public 
discussion ? 


* * * 


Allied Raw Material Supplies 


The Combined Raw Materials Board which was set up 
in Washington in January last year has issued its first 
annual report. On the whole, it has fulfilled well the difficult 
task of canalising the flow of vital materials in accordance 
with the joint war production programmes of the Allies 
and avoiding the uneconomic scramble that would 
probably have taken place in the absence of collaboration. 
In its terms of reference the Board was directed to plan 
the best and speediest development, expansion and use of 
the raw material resources under the jurisdiction of Britain 
and America, and, in conjunction with other members of 
the United Nations, to work towards the best utilisation of 
their resources. Broadly, these directions have been carried 
out, first, by means of agreements between the Govern- 
ments concerned about the regulation of supplies, their 
distribution and the use of materials with the object of 
ensuring that each country can make its maximum contri- 
bution to war production; action, based on an agreed 
allocation to each country in accordance with needs, has 
been extended to common measures of restriction and 
exchange of technical information and experience. Secondly, 
by means of international collaboration, competition for 
“secondary” materials, essential to war production, has 
been avoided. Thirdly, the Board has become a centre for 
the discussion of problems* and for the initiation of 
measures for their solution. The range of materials coming 
within the scope of the Board’s operations has been steadily 
extended, Russia’s import needs are covered by the 
Protocol Agreements, and the possibility of Russian exports 
of certain materials has been under djscussion. In a state- 
ment on the activities of the Board, Mr William L. Batt, 
its American member, once more drew attention to the 
useful réle it could play after the war in order to ensure 
the orderly flow of materials to consumers. It will indeed 
be of great advantage to utilise the machinery of the Board 
to this end—but not as either an American or an Anglo- 
American instrument. International collaboration after the 
War must be genuinely international, both in reality and in 
appearance. 
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By-Elections 


Eight by-elections were held last month, and at only 
one can the Government candidate claim an unqualified 
success, although at all but one he, or she, was returned. 
Both these elections—the success and the defeat—took 
place in Northern Ireland. At County Antrim, the Unionist 
candidate was returned with a majority of 25,118 over his 
Labour opponent, and over 60,000 electors voted out of a 
total for the constituency, which returns two members, of 
133,000. At West Belfast, on the other hand, the Unionist 
was defeated by Labour by a majority of 5,510 ; rather more 
than half of the electorate polled. Northern Ireland is 
apparently outside the scope of the electoral truce, since at 
both elections Labour was opposing the candidate of the 
party which had represented the constituency before. At 
the other six by-elections held in February the official 
Government candidate was challenged every time, but by 
Independent candidates. And nearly every time its majority 
was very small—the exception was at Ashford, where the 
Conservative, who polled 9,648 votes, had a majority of 5,456 
over the Common Wealth candidate ; but the fact that less 
than 30 per cent of the electorate polled prevents it from 
being a Government triumph. At Midlothian, the Con- 
servative candidate, who had the pull of being Solicitor- 
General for Scotland, had a majority of only 869 over 
Mr Tom Wintringham, the Common Wealth candidate, in 
a poll amounting to over 70 per cent of the electorate. At 
King’s Lynn, the Conservative majority was only 1,669 
over the Independent Socialist opponent in a 40 per cent 
poll. At Portsmouth, the Government candidate’s majority 
over the Common Wealth candidate was only 2,190, but 
only some 20 per cent of the electorate voted. At Bristol, 
where the Conservative candidate had two Independent 
and one ILP opponents, her majority was only 1,559 over 
Miss Jennie Lee, Independent, on whose behalf, inci- 
dently, Mr Wintringham, of Common Wealth, spoke. 
About 27 per cent of the electorate voted. Finally, at 
Watford, the Conservative candidate, a well-known BBC 
war commentator, had a majority of only 2,001 over the 
Common Wealth candidate; about 37 per cent of the 
electorate voted. Excluding the Northern Ireland elections, 
the Conservatives polled 58,405 votes in February, against 
31,326 polled by Common Wealth, 13,593 by other Inde- 
pendents and 830 by the ILP. 


* * * 


The Common Wealth Success 


These by-election statistics make nonsense of the “I 
am very pleased with the result” sort of remark usually 
uttered by the successful candidate. Whatever the Govern- 
ment as a whole may think, its main constituents can 
be anything but pleased: the Conservatives because in each 
case it was a direct challenge to the candidate they had 
adopted, and Labour because the Independents, par- 
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ticularly Common Wealth, have beén putting over part of 
the same programme which its candidates would probably 
have stood for if there had been no electoral truce. It will 
be interesting to see what happens if a Common Wealth 
candidate stands against Labour. In the meantime, the 
Common Wealth success shows, once again, how weary the 
electors are of the outmoded party programmes and 
candidates. It shows, too, that if a new political movement 
can be properly organised it stands a good chance against 
them at the polls. It is also a personal triumph for Sir 
Richard Acland, MP, the group’s chief founder and 
inspiration. Whatever may be thought of his political pro- 
gramme, he is one of the few of the younger members of 
Parliament who has dared to follow his convictions to their 
logical conclusion and to stake his political career on them. 
‘he cynics may say that he has chosen the right moment, 
for his party, to announce the presentation to the National 
Trust of his large estates in the West Country. But the 
question of whether he ought to give his inheritance to the 
nation had been troubling Sir Richard’s mind for years ; 
and it should be noted that though presumably the negotia- 
tions with the National Trust had been going on for some 
time, the announcement was made after the last of the four 
by-elections contested by Common Wealth in February had 
been decided, not before. Political capital out of his action 
will undoubtedly be made for him; but about his own 
honesty and disinterestedness there can be no dispute. 


* * * 


Consultation 


Next week the Minister of Health is to consult the 
medical profession on the establishment of a comprehensive 
health service, to which Sir John Anderson committed the 
Government in the Beveridge debate. This announcement 
raises again the question of whether reconstruction policies 
ought to be hammered out between the Government and 
interested bodies. Some consultation is clearly desirable ; 
in the case of the health services, for instance, their re- 
organisation will be achieved more quickly and easily if 
the support and co-operation of the medical profession 
have been obtained in advance—though there is still the 
insoluble problem of how to secure them when so many 
of the profession, including those who will be mainly 
responsible for carrying out the new service, are in the 
armed forces. But there is all the difference in the world 
between consultation on a policy that has already been 
drawn up in the national interest, so that all that remains 
to be done is to remove potential causes of friction, and 
consultation on the drawing-up of the policy itself. The 
Government has not yet drawn up its proposals for a 
comprehensive health service ; its only statement of policy 
“has been a general outline of a plan for reorganising the 
hospitals. In fact, in the Beveridge debate, Sir John Ander- 
son implied that policy will wait upon consultation. 
In consulation with them [the representatives of the whol 
medical profession], the ane of : reorganised service will 
be worked out, and then the necessary legislation will be 
prepared. 
At the best, this will mean that policy will consist of the 
highest common factor of agreement found among the 
views of the different sections of the health services. At 
the worst, it will mean no reorganisation at all, but minor 
tinkering. Most probably it will mean that the views of 
the best organised and largest section will prevail. It is 
significant that Sir John Anderson made particular mention 
of the draft interim proposals of the British Medical 
Association’s planning commission ; he also said that the 
Government had 

no intention whatever of forcing the new services on those 

_ continue to prefer to make private arrangements for 
medical attendance or hospital treatment. Equally, the position 
of the great voluntary hospitals must be safeguarded. 

Moreover, it is the BMA which has been first approached 
for consultation. That its Commission’s report was 

gressive and generally sound does not alter the fact that the 
new principle of consultation before policy is a dangerous 
one, and one that could only have taken root at a time 
when vested interests and sectionalism were already 


flourishing. 


* + x 


A Threatening Arc ? 


At the beginning of the week, General MacArthur 
issued a serious warning that: 
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Our air reconnaissance during the past weeks reports con- 
stant and growing reinforcements in all categories of enem, 
strength in the island perimeter enveloping the upper half o} 
Australia. 

Since then, the news that one of the largest enemy convoys 
ever sailing in Australian waters has been smashed by; 
Allied bombers shows that the danger is being effectively 
met. The official communiqué claims that all twenty-two 
vessels, of which twelve were transports, have been hit, and 
that those not sunk were scattered. At a number of 
points in New Guinea, the Japanese are known to 
have constructed fresh bases, while at Rabaul, in 


New Britain, from which the convoy presumably started. 


the size of the naval concentration has been growing. Pos- 


. sibly, the enemy’s preparations do not imply any threai 


to the mainland. Possibly, the Japanese in the Pacific hay: 
really turned to the defensive and are fortifying their islang 
bases against the day when General MacArthur will turn 
decisively to reconquest. It would, however, be over-opti- 
mistic to assume that the enemy has finally abandoned ali 
thought of extending his gains, and there are signs that 
plans for an attack on the Australian mainland are still 
being developed. So much is certainly taken for granted 4 
General MacArthur’s headquarters and by the Australian 
Government. The suddenness and the completeness of the 
Japanese withdrawal from Guadalcanal can most easily be 
explained as a tactical withdrawal made to enable the enemy 
to launch a strategically more effective offensive. 


7 = * 


The Strange Case of Martinique 


A seamen’s strike at New Orleans has lightened the 
darkness in a particularly obscure corner of the Allies’ 
global strategy. These sailors, according to Representative 
Morrison, who raised the issue in Congress, declared that 
they were not going to take badly-needed American food to 
Admiral Robert in Vichy-controlled Martinique, becaus: 
he is a Fascist and refuses to work with the United Nations. 
Both charges are substantially correct. Admiral Robert is 
no friend of the democracies, supports whole-heartedly th: 
Vichy line of “national revolution,” and rules the island, 
where de Gaulliste and pro-Allied sympathies are strong, 
on completely authoritarian lines. Events in North Africa 
have made little difference to his attitude. He kept in touch 
with Darlan as the legitimate successor to Vichy, once 
Vichy France had been occupied. Since the murder oi 
Darlan, he does not appear to have accepted General 
Giraud. Thus he hangs on, sole “ independent ” outpost of 
the Vichy regime, geographically situated in the centre of 
the American sphere of influence. It is a farcical situation. 
The people of Martinique wish to join the fight against 
the Axis. A constant stream of Frenchmen manage to escape 
the island—they are imprisoned, incidentally, if they are 
caught before they get away. The Commander of the mili- 
tary garrison, Major Sarrat, is one of the latest arrivals. 
The interned warships, including the aircraft-carrier Béarn 
with its full complement of aircraft, are badly needed for 
the Allies’ anti-submarine campaign. About 140,000 tons ol 
vital shipping—including tankers—lie idle in the harbours. 
The island itself would be a valuable base for the constant 
Atlantic patrols. Representative Morrison has roundly 
attacked the State Department for its toleration of the situa- 
tion, and it is very difficult to see where else the responsi- 
bility can lie. The State Department has conducted the 
endless negotiations with Admiral Robert that, beginning 
in 1941, dragged on until the end of last year. By that time, 
in return for full American economic support, they had 
succeeded not in securing the Admiral’s help—far from ‘t 
—simply in keeping him neutral. 


* . e 
Brazil at War P 


The stress the Germans are laying on their U-boai 
campaign increases the significance of Brazil’s part in the 
war. Submarines brought the Brazilians into the struggle 
last August, when five Brazilian ships were wantonly sunk 
in one night, and since that time Brazil has joined fully 
in the ceaseless patrolling of the Atlantic around its shores. 
Brazilian bases and airfields are vital to the defence of 
vast area of the Southern Atlantic, and although Brazil's 
military resources in planes and ships are small, the support 
given by the Brazilian Government to the United States navy 
is invaluable. Co-operation had, of course, begun before 
the country entered the war. Brazil was already placing 
bases at America’s disposal, and the Brazilian-North Amer!- 
can Defence Commission begam its functions just as Wat 
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broke out. Now the process of fusion has gone much 
further. Colonel Knox visited Brazil in October to co- 
ordinate the two nations’ joint strategy, and as a result, 
Brazil placed its naval forces at the disposal of the US 
Naval Commander in the South Atlantic, Admiral Ingram. 
Two recent conferences have carried these arrangements 
further. On his return from Casablanca, President Roosevelt 
visited President Vargas, and agreement was reached in 
general terms on safeguarding the “ Straits of Dakar” and 
intensifying the anti-U-boat campaign: Further conferences 
were held in early February—doubtless to implement the 
agreements of the first—when Sir John Dill, Lieut.-General 
Arnold, chief of the United States Army Air Force, and 
Lieut.-General Brehon Somerville, chief of United States 
supply, met the Brazilian Air Minister at Recife. This 
selection of officials suggests that the chief topic was the 
possibility of extending the air offensive against the 
submarines. 


- * * 
Peers on Farming 


One of the most interesting of recent plans for the 
future of agriculture is a memorandum on postwar policy 
drawn up by a group of eleven peers, under the chairman- 
ship of Lord De La Warr. The peers are of all political 
parties. They range from the Socialist Lord Addison to 
Lord Cranworth, who in the recent Lords’ debate accused 
the author of the Scott Minority report as doing the nation 
“a great disservice”; and their memorandum is an en- 
couraging proof that compromise need. not be entirely 
negative. Their aim is the establishment of a sound agri- 
culture, with the emphasis on the production of protective 
foods; price stabilisation and the regulation of imports 
through a Central Imports Board; a national nutrition 
policy; improved methods of distribution and the strength- 
ening of the Marketing Boards. They stress the obligations 
of landowners to use land properly and farm efficiently, 
emphasise the importance of providing adequate capital, 
and propose the creation of a statutory Land Commission 
to ensure efficiency with powers, if necessary, to expropriate 
bad landlords. The proposals will be welcomed in so far as 
they may help British agriculture to take its place in the 
national economy on the basis of economic efficiency. 
But nothing is said about the effect of the policy on 
food prices; the only reference to agricultural wages 
is the very true statement that “without a com- 
plete overhaul of marketing arrangements, the present 
minimum wages can only continue to be paid at a greater 
cost than is necessary” to taxpayer and consumer. The 
peers’ example has now been followed by the Commons. 
= all party group of M.P.s is considering agricultural 
policy. 


* & * 


Mining Wages 


The acceptance by the joint consultative committee for 
the mining industry of a scheme for establishing national 
wages machinery marks a big step in the history of coal- 
mining. It will be the first time since 1926 that miners’ 
wages and working conditions have been discussed on a 
national basis. After the General Strike, different wage 
rates were imposed upon the different districts ; and there 
is no doubt that these district differences have caused dis- 
satisfaction and tended to exacerbate friction within the 
industry. The establishment of national wages machinery 
is the logical corollary of the acceptance of a national mini- 
mum wage (adopted in June, 1942); and it may well en- 
courage the development — forecast at the Mineworkers’ 
Federation’s Conference in July—of a national union for 
all miners. In its White Paper on Coal, the Government 
Stated that it was 


desirable that a system should be developed by which ques- 
tions of wages and conditions in the mining industry would 
be dealt with on a national basis, and by a properly consti- 
tuted national body. 
The Greene Board of Investigation had, among its terms 
of reference, the duty of submitting recommendations to 
the Government on such machinery. Lord Greene is shortly 
to report to the Government. The present scheme, which 
it is intended to bring into operation, on May Ist, estab- 
lishes a comprehensive plar. for concilation throughout the 
industry, which will cover all matters from local pithead 
differences to issues affecting the whole industry. The 
machinery comprises a National Conciliation Board, con- 
sisting of a Negotitaing Committee of eleven representatives 
of both sides, with two chairmen and two joint secretaries ; 
and a National Tribunal, composed of three independent 
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members, appointed by the Master of the Rolls in 
consultation with both sides, and with joint assessors. At 
the district levei, the scheme provides for district concilia- 
tion boards and district referees. The settlements and 
awards of the National Board will be binding. On paper, the 
proposed machinery appears satisfactory ; it remains to t 
seen how it will work in practice. 


Colonial Welfare 


Sir Frank Stockdale’s report on development and 
welfare in the West Indies in 1940-42 referred to the new 
concept of social service. It is no longer regarded merel\ 
as relief for the poor and destitute, but as fostering a sense 
of community in all alike, producing wealth and promoting 
better standards of life. The Secretary of State for the 

lonies has now appointed a Colonial Social Welfare 
Advisory Committee 

to advise him on problems affecting the social welfare of 

urban and rural communities in the colonies, on the training 

of social welfare workers, and on allied matters. 
Included on the Committee, whose chairman is the Duke 
of Devonshire, are Professor A. M. Carr-Saunders, Miss 
Margery Fry and Dr Audrey Richards; and the other 
members are all experienced in social welfare work. The 
work of the Colonial Penal Administration Committee will 
be transferred to the new body, but though it will find 
much to concern it in the treatment of offenders, especially 
juvenile offenders, and in the attitude towards them 
throughout the colonies—the Stockdale report showed how 
necessary reform is in the West Indies—the scope of the 
new Committee’s functions will be far wider than this. One 
of its chief considerations will be the betterment of rural! 
communities—here, again, the Stockdale report emphasised 
the need by pointing out the serious effects of the drift to 
the towns—and it will give advice on the establishment 
of rural community centres, on the extension of co- 
Operative movements and thrift societies and so on. Already 
the chief branches of colonial administration—labour, 
education and agriculture, to name a few—are assisted by 
advisory committees to the Colonial Secretary. This latest 
addition will not be the least important. 
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ticularly Common Wealth, have beén putting over part of 
the same programme which its candidates would probably 
have stood for if there had been no electoral truce. It will 
be interesting to see what happens if a Common Wealth 
candidate stands against Labour. In the meanume, the 
Common Wealth success shows, once again, how weary tne 
electors are of the outmoded party programmes and 
candidates. It shows, too, that if a new political movement 
can be properly organised it stands a good chance against 
them at the polls. It is also a personal triumph for Sir 
Richard Acland, MP, the group’s chief founder and 
inspiration. Whatever may be thought of his political pro- 
gramme, he is one of the few of the younger members of 
Parliament who has dared to follow his convictions to their 
logical conclusion and to stake his political career on them. 
‘fhe cynics may say that he has chosen the right moment, 
for his party, to announce the presentation to the National 
_ Trust of his large estates in the West Country. But the 
question of whether he ought to give his inheritance to the 
nation had been troubling Sir Richard’s mind for years ; 
and it should be noted that though presumably the negotia- 
tions with the National Trust had been going on for some 
time, the announcement was made after the last of the four 
by-elections contested by Common Wealth in February had 
been decided, not before. Political capital out of his action 
will undoubtedly be made for him; but about his own 
honesty and disinterestedness there can be no dispute. 


* * * 


Consultation 


Next week the Minister of Health is to consult the 
medical profession on the establishment of a comprehensive 
health service, to which Sir John Anderson committed the 
Government in the Beveridge debate. This announcement 
raises again the question of whether reconstruction policies 
ought to be hammered out between the Government and 
interested bodies. Some consultation is clearly desirable ; 
in the case of the health services, for instance, their re- 
organisation will be achieved more quickly and easily if 
the support and co-operation of the medical profession 
have been obtained in advance—though there is still the 
insoluble problem of how to secure them when so many 
of the profession, including those who will be mainly 
responsible for carrying out the new service, are in the 
armed forces. But there is all the difference in the world 
between consultation on a policy that has already been 
-drawn up in the national interest, so that all that remains 
to be done is to remove potential causes of friction, and 
consultation on the drawing-up of the policy itself. The 
Government has not yet drawn up its proposals for a 
comprehensive health service ; its only statement of policy 
has been a general outline of a plan for reorganising the 
hospitals. In fact, in the Beveridge debate, Sir John Ander- 
son implied that policy will wait upon consultation. 
In consulation with them [the representatives of the whol 
medical profession], the aes of - cemiaenland service will 
be worked out, and then the necessary legislation will be 
prepared. 
At the best, this will mean that policy will consist of the 
highest common factor of agreement found among the 
views of the different sections of the health services. At 
the worst, it will mean no reorganisation at all, but minor 
tinkering. Most probably it will mean that the views of 
the best organised and largest section will prevail. It is 
significant that Sir John Anderson made particular mention 
of the draft interim proposals of the British Medical 
Association’s planning commission ; he also said that the 
Government had 

no intention whatever of forcing the new services on those 

who continue to prefer to make private arrangements for 

medical attendance or hospital treatment. Equally, the Position 

of the great voluntary hospitals must be safeguarded. 
Moreover, it is the BMA which has been first approached 
for consultation. That its Commission’s report was 
gressive and generally sound does not alter the fact that the 
new principle of consultation before policy is a dangerous 
one, and one that could only have taken root at a time 
when vested interests and sectionalism were already 
flourishing. : 

* * + 


A Threatening Arc ? 


At the beginning of the week, General MacArthur 
issued a serious warning that: 
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Our air reconnaissance during the past weeks reports con- 
stant and growing reinforcements in all categories of enem; 
strength in the island perimeter enveloping the upper half of 
Australia. 

Since then, the news that one of the largest enemy convoys 
ever sailing in Australian waters has _been smashed by 
Allied bombers shows that the danger is being effectively 
met. The official communiqué claims that all twenty-two 
vessels, of which twelve were transports, have been hit, and 
that those not sunk were scattered. At a number of 
points in New Guinea, the Japanese are known to 
have constructed fresh bases, while at Rabaul, in 


New Britain, from which the convoy presumably started, 


the size of the naval concentration has been growing. Pos- 


. sibly, the enemy’s preparations do not imply any threat 


to the mainland. Possibly, the Japanese in the Pacific have 
really turned to the defensive and are fortifying their island 
bases against the day when General MacArthur will turn 
decisively to reconquest. It would, however, be over-opti- 
mistic to assume that the enemy has finally abandoned ali 
thought of extending his gains, and there are signs that 
plans for an attack on the Australian mainland are still 
being developed. So much is certainly taken for granted a: 
General MacArthur’s headquarters and by the Australian 
Goverument. The suddenness and the completeness of the 
Japanese withdrawal from Guadalcanal can most easily be 
explained as a tactical withdrawal made to enable the enemy 
to launch a strategically more effective offensive. 


* * * 


The Strange Case of Martinique 


A seamen’s strike at New Orleans has lightened the 
darkness in a particularly obscure corner of the Allies’ 
global strategy. These sailors, according to Representative 
Morrison, who raised the issue in Congress, declared that 
they were not going to take badly-needed American food to 
Admiral Robert in Vichy-controlled Martinique, because: 
he is a Fascist and refuses to work with the United Nations. 
Both charges are substantially correct. Admiral Robert is 
no friend of the democracies, supports whole-heartedly th: 
Vichy line of “national revolution,” and rules the island, 
where de Gaulliste and pro-Allied sympathies are strong, 
on completely authoritarian lines. Events in North Africa 
have made little difference to his attitude. He kept in touch 
with Darlan as the legitimate successor to Vichy, once 
Vichy France had been occupied. Since the murder oi 
Darlan, he does not appear to have accepted General 
Giraud. Thus he hangs on, sole “ independent ” outpost of 
the Vichy regime, geographically situated in the centre of 
the American sphere of influence. It is a farcical situation. 
The people of Martinique wish to join the fight against 
the Axis. A constant stream of Frenchmen manage to escape 
the island—they are imprisoned, incidentally, if they are 
caught before they get away. The Commander of the mili- 
tary garrison, Major Sarrat, is one of the latest arrivals. 
The interned warships, including the aircraft-carrier Béarn 
with its full complement of aircraft, are badly needed for 
the Allies’ anti-submarine campaign. About 140,000 tons ol 
vital shipping—including tankers—lie idle in the harbours. 
The island itself would be a valuable base for the constant 
Atlantic patrols. Representative Morrison has roundly 
attacked the State Department for its toleration of the situa- 
tion, and it is very difficult to see where else the responsi- 
bility can lie. The State Department has conducted the 
endless negotiations with Admiral Robert that, beginning 
in 1941, dragged on until the end of last year. By that time. 
in return for full American economic support, they had 
succeeded not in securing the Admiral’s help—far from 1 
—simply in keeping him neutral. 


we e * 
Brazil at War ‘ 


The stress the Germans are laying on their U-boal 
campaign increases the significance of Brazil’s part in the 
war. Submarines brought the Brazilians into the struggle 
last August, when five Brazilian ships were wantonly sunk 
in one night, and since that time Brazil has joined fully 
in the ceaseless patrolling of the Atlantic around its shores. 
Brazilian bases and airfields are vital to the defence of 3 
vast area of the Southern Atlantic, and although Brazil’s 
military resources in planes and ships are small, the support 
given by the Brazilian Government to the United States navy 
is invaluable. Co-operation had, of course, begun before 
the country entered the war. Brazil was already placing 
bases at America’s disposal, and the Brazilian-North Ameti- 
can Defence Commission began its functions just as Wat 
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broke out. Now the process of fusion has gone much 
further. Colonel Knox visited Brazil in October to co- 
ordinate the two nations’ joint strategy, and as a result, 
Brazil placed its naval forces at the disposal of the US 
Naval Commander in the South Adantic, Admiral Ingram. 
Two recent conferences have carried these arrangements 
further. On his return from Casablanca, President Roosevelt 
visited President Vargas, and agreement was reached in 
general terms on safeguarding the “ Straits of Dakar” and 
intensifying the anti-U-boat campaign: Further conferences 
were held in early February—doubtless to implement the 
agreements of the first—when Sir John Dill, Lieut.-General 
Arnold, chief of the United States Army Air Force, and 
Lieut.-General Brehon Somerville, chief of United States 
supply, met the Brazilian Air Minister at Recife. This 
selection of officials suggests that the chief topic was the 
possibility of extending the air offensive against the 
submarines. 


= * * 
Peers on Farming 


One of the most interesting of recent plans for the 
future of agriculture is a memorandum on postwar policy 
drawn up by a group of eleven peers, under the chairman- 
ship of Lord De La Warr. The peers are of all political 
parties. They range from the Socialist Lord Addison to 
Lord Cranworth, who in the recent Lords’ debate accused 
the author of the Scott Minority report as doing the nation 
“a great disservice”; and their memorandum is an en- 
couraging proof that compromise need not be entirely 
negative. Their aim is the establishment of a sound agri- 
culture, with the emphasis on the production of protective 
foods; price stabilisation and the regulation of imports 
through a Central Imports Board; a national nutrition 
policy; improved methods of distribution and the strength- 
ening of the Marketing Boards. They stress the obligations 
of landowners to use land properly and farm efficientiy, 
emphasise the importance of providing adequate capital, 
and propose the creation of a statutory Land Commission 
to ensure efficiency with powers, if necessary, to expropriate 
bad landlords. The proposals will be welcomed in so far as 
they may help British agriculture to take its place in the 
national economy on the basis of economic efficiency. 
But nothing is said about the effect of the policy on 
food prices; the only reference to agricultural wages 
is the very true statement that “without a com- 
plete overhaul of marketing arrangements, the present 
minimum wages can only continue to be paid at a greater 
cost than is necessary” to taxpayer and consumer. The 
peers’ example has now been followed by the Commons. 
~~ all party group of M.P.s is considering agricultural 
policy, 


* & * 


Mining Wages 


The acceptance by the joint consultative committee for 
the mining industry of a scheme for establishing national 
wages machinery marks a big step in the history of coal- 
mining. It will be the first time since 1926 that miners’ 
wages and working conditions have been discussed on a 
national basis. After the General Strike, different wage 
rates were imposed upon the different districts ; and there 
is no doubt that these district differences have caused dis- 
satisfaction and tended to exacerbate friction within the 
industry. The establishment of national wages machinery 
is the logical corollary of the acceptance of a national mini- 
mum wage (adopted in June, 1942); and it may well en- 
courage the development — forecast at the Mineworkers’ 
Federation’s Conference in July—of a national union for 
all miners. In its White Paper on Coal, the Government 
Stated that it was 

desirable that a system should be developed by which ques- 
tions of wages and conditions in the mining industry would 
be dealt with on a national basis, and by a properly consti- 
tuted national body. 
The Greene Board of Investigation had, among its terms 
of reference, the duty of submitting recommendations to 
the Government on such machinery. Lord Greene is shortly 
to report to the Government. The present scheme, which 
it is intended to bring into operation, on May Ist, estab- 
lishes a comprehensive plan for concilation throughout the 
industry, which will cover all matters from local pithead 
differences to issues affecting the whole industry. The 
machinery comprises a National Conciliation Board, con- 
sisting of a Negotitaing Committee of eleven representatives 
of both sides, with two chairmen and two joint secretaries ; 
and a National Tribunal, composed of three independent 
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members, appointed by the Master of the Rolls in 
consultation with both sides, and with joint assessors. At 
the district levei, the scheme provides for district concilia- 
tion boards and district referees. The settlements and 
awards of the National Board will be binding. On paper, the 
proposed machinery appears satisfactory ; it remains to b 
seen how it will work in practice. 


Colonial Welfare 


Sir Frank Stockdale’s report on development and 
welfare in the West Indies in 1940-42 referred to the new 
concept of social service. It is no longer regarded merel; 
as relief for the poor and destitute, but as fostering a sense 
of community in all alike, producing wealth and promoting 
better standards of life. The Secretary of State for the 

lonies has now appointed a Colonial Social Welfare 
Advisory Committee 

to advise him on problems affecting the social. welfare of 

urban and rural communities in the colonies, on the training 

of social welfare workers, and on allied matters. 
Included on the Committee, whose chairman is the Duke 
of Devonshire, are Professor A. M. Carr-Saunders, Miss 
Margery Fry and Dr Audrey Richards; and the other 
members are all experienced in social welfare work. The 
work of the Colonial Penal Administration Committee will 
be transferred to the. new body, but though it will find 
much to concern it in the treatment of offenders, especialls 
juvenile offenders, and in the attitude towards them 
throughout the colonies—the Stockdale report showed how 
necessary reform is in the West Indies—the scope of the 
new Committee’s functions will be far wider than this. One 
of its chief considerations will be the betterment of rural 
communities—here, again, the Stockdale report emphasised 
the need by pointing out the serious effects of the drift to 
the towns—and it will give advice on the establishment 
of rural community centres, on the extension of co- 
operative movements and thrift societies and so on. Already 
the chief branches of colonial administration—labour. 
education and agriculture, to name a few—are assisted by 
advisory committees to the Colonial Secretary. This latest 
addition will not be the least important. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Buy-in-Advance Plan 


(From Our New York’ Correspondent) 


January 26, 1943 

YER since the middle ’twenties, when the automobile 

industry vastly expanded its market by tapping the in- 
stalment buying field, an overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
cans have financed their purchases of consumer durable 
goods through time payments. Automobile manufacturers 
still advertise their models (or did until the war interrupted 
production) at so-and-so-much f.o.b. Detroit, or f.o.b. 
Flint ; but the first question the prospective buyer invari- 
ably asks of the automobile salesman is, “ How much is it 
going to cost me a month?” The cost of the family car 
appears in the family budget as a monthly charge against 
income, just like rent. And this process, so far as the 
typical family is concerned, is virtually a continuous one. 
For, as soon as the old car has been paid for, the usual 
practice is to turn it in as a down-payment on a new model. 

This is not merely true of the automobile; it is, in 
varying degrees, thé same story with respect to radios, 
refrigerators, washing machines, and many kinds of farm 
machinery. The “instalment buying” of homes, more- 
over, had been greatly stimulated before the war as a result 
of the establishment of the Federal Housing Authority, 
which encouraged the building of dwellings on a small 
down-payment through underwriting long-term amortised 
mortgage loans by banks and other financial institutions. 

Since the outbreak of the war the American public has 
had to forgo these normal peacetime buying practices, 
partly because of the drying up of supplies of civilian 
durable goods, and partly because of restrictions imposed 
upon time sales by Federal regulation. (The measure of this 
change is revealed in the latest figures of the Department 
of Commerce. These show that the volume of consumer 
credit outstanding declined from a peak of $9.7 billions in 
September, 1941, to $6.3 billions in October, 1942, and that 
instalment credit alone fell from $6.2 billions to $3.3 bil- 
lions, or by nearly 47 per cent.) 

Having been forced by wartime necessity to abandon its 
time-honoured custom of “ buying now and paying later,” 
the American public is at present being urged to go a step 
farther, and to reverse this formula by paying now for 
durable goods to be delivered at the end of the war. This 
proposal has appeared in several quarters and in varying 
forms. Mr Henry J. Kaiser urged before the War Con- 
gress of American Industry recently that manufacturers 
should begin now to sell for post-war delivery. Such a 
plan, he declared, would assure the country of “ the first 
and primary essential—employment—when the juggernaut 
of war comes to rest.” It is typical of Mr Kaiser, who thinks 
in spectacular dimensions, that his should have been the 
most ambitious (if also the haziest) version of the idea. His 
programme embraced not only automobiles, but “ airplanes, 
housing, medical centres and new superhighways.” 


The Nugent Plan 


By far the most detailed plan of the kind is that devised 
by Mr Rolf Nugent, director of credit policy of the Office of 
Price Administration, which has received the official en- 
dorsement of Leon Henderson, the former Price Adminis- 
trator. Mr Nugent has expressed the opinion that his 
scheme might absorb as much as $6 billions of excess pur- 
chasing power in 1943, thus helping by that much to close 
the so-called “inflationary gap.” 

Under the Nugent plan a manufacturer or his repre- 
sentative could sell “post-war delivery certificates” on 
instalment. These would be good after the war for various 
types of durable goods. The inducements offered the pro- 
spective purchaser would be two: he would be given 
priority over other buyers when the manufacture of civilian 
goods was resumed (his priority rating being determinéd 
by the date on which he started purchasing the certificates) ; 
and he would be entitled to 110 per cent of his investment 


in merchandise. Proceeds of the sales of the instalmen: 
certificates would go to the Treasury, which would redeem 
them in the hands of the manufacturer, after they had been 
turned in by the public in payment for various types 0; 
durable goods. ‘ 

Mr Morgenthau has turned thumbs down on the plan. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has offered two objections, 
one negative and the other positive. The first is that the 
plan lacks practical appeal; since “the average person 
would rather have war savings bonds, redeemable in cash, 
than claims on specific goods.” (Incidentally, this is the 
first time that Mr Morgenthau publicly has lent any en- 
couragement to the idea that war savihgs bonds were to b: 
regarded as demand obligations, except in serious emerg- 
encies.) The second objection is that the plan would permit 
civilians who are earning good wages and salaries to obtain 
priority over men in the armed Forces or persons whose 
incomes, instead of increasing, have diminished under war 
conditions. 

Mr Nugent has attempted to modify his plan to meet 
both of these criticisms. With respect to the first, he has 
provided that persons who preferred cash to goods after the 
war would receive 100 cents on every dollar paid in ; that 
persons who wanted their cash before that time would be 
paid back whatever they had put in, less sales and collec- 
tion costs. With the second of the Treasury’s criticisms in 
mind, he has provided (1) that military personnel shall 
have higher priority ratings than civilians, with those serv- 
ing overseas being given a six-months start over the field ; 
and (2) that men and women in the armed Forces shall 
be given the benefit of longer terms of payment. 


The Critics 


Mr Morgenthau’s are not the only criticisms that have 
been levelled at the Nugent Plan. The Washington Post 
has been one of its principal editorial challengers. On the 
negative side, the Post is inclined to agree with Mr 
Morgenthau that, “aside from the fact that it would pro- 
vide for bestowing fees and commissions on dealers, dis- 
tributors and finance companies, there is no point to it.” 
This editorial critic finds the disadvantages from the stand- 
point of public policy “very apparent and extremely 
serious.” It points out that: 


Funds paid into the Treasury by eager instalment buyers 
would be currently spent, just as the money paid into 
insurance trust funds is spent, being replaced with Govern- 
ment promises to pay. After the war, payments for goods thus 
bought on the instalment plan would entail heavy calls upon 
the Treasury for cash at a time when it might not be desirable 
to provide an inflationary stimulus to business. 


But a more formidable point raised by this newspaper 
has to do with the comparative inflexibility of schemes o! 
this kind. Says the Post: 


It [the plan] naively assumes that we shall be ready to 
plunge into. buying all the goods now banned. . . . This may 

so, but experience has taught us that wars, like revolutions, 
produce conditions that make return to the pre-war status quo 
impossible. . . . New wants, new spending patterns wil! 
develop when peace returns. Planning for what is to come 
is worth while if it takes the form of blue-print outlines of 
possible methods of dealing with various problems and condi- 
tions that conceivably may arise. But intelligent planning mus! 
be flexible. We cannot assume that the war is merely an 
interruption of everyday economic activities. . . . 


Sceptical, also, is the New York Fournal of Commerce, 
which believes that the Nugent proposal would help to 
freeze excess purchasing power, but would also create 
serious problems for which no solution is provided. One of 
the difficulties foreseen by the Fournal of Commerce is that 
there is going to be a scramble for consumer durable goods 
after the war under the best of circumstances. 

If the output of manufactures should be largely tied 
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up under priority certificates, those who are particularly 
anxious to obtain these goods would probably offer high 
premiums for, the certificates, which would be tantamount 
to sharply rising prices. There may be many persons who 
will really meed automobiles and other goods of the kind, 
the Journal of Commerce observes. These persons would 
have to acquire priority certificates, if they do not own them, 
which would impose an unfair penalty on them. 

The burden of proof still rests upon Mr Nugent .to 
demonstrate that his basic postulates are sound—namely, 
that his programme is calculated to dry up surplus pur- 
chasing power at the present time to a substantial degree ; 
and that the programme is desirable as a stimulant to con- 
sumer durable goods production after the war. 

William J. Moll, field director of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, recently reported the results of a 
nation-wide survey which showed that 1,259,000 persons 
intend to buy new automobiles after the war ; 1,715,000 are 
eagerly waiting for refrigerator makers to get back into pro- 
duction ; and 1,260,000 are planning to buy new washing 
machines as soon as they are available. This, along with 
other studies (notably that of the Brookings Institution), 
indicates that what we shall have to face at the conclusion 
of the war will be, not depression, but boom conditions. 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labour, has commented more 
than once on the absence of the “silk shirt” orgies of 
World War I. Not only does the visual evidence support 
this observation, but so, too, do the statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. These figures show that whereas indi- 
vidual savings amounted to only $7.4 billions in 1940, they 
rose to $12.9 billions in 1941, and then shot up to the un- 
precedented total of $26 billions in 1942. 

These figures not only constitute a challenge to the 
“buy-in-advance ” movement ; they bring into question the 
whole mechanistic concept of wartime inflation. They 
clearly suggest, heretical though it may be to say so, that the 
capacity of the individual for voluntary saving may have 
been very greatly underestimated. One reason that there 
has been little “ silk shirt ” buying this time by men making 
high wages in the war industries is, of course, that there 
are few luxury goods of the kind which this typifies 
available. A second reason is that American buying habits 
have undergone a revolutionary change since 1917-1919. 
The development which brought consumer durable goods 
of all kinds within reach of even those of very modest 
means is almost entirely a post World War I development. 
These durable goods have come to be the things that the 
average American buys when he has any extra money ; and 
if they cannot be obtained at the moment he is pretty likely 


to save his money until the time when they will be 
available. 


American Notes 


Tovarich ? 


American admiration for the pfowess of the Red Army 
is unbounded ; but as the Russian victories have rolled 
on, there has been some uneasiness in many quarters about 
the part the Russians may play in the later stages of the 
war and particularly at the Peace Conference. The frankest 
speaking is, of course, to be found in the so-called isola- 
ionist press. But the fear that Russia may be playing a 
lone hand is shared by conservatives and liberals of many 
Shades of opinion. Stalin’s Order of the Day, with its 
teferences to the Baltic States, and the recent friction 
between the Poles and the Soviets provoked a fresh orgy 
of speculation. On the whole, the press took very well 
Stalin’s statement that the Russians were bearing the whole 
brunt of the war, though a few, such as the Washington 
Post, pointed out that this was “less than gracious as well 
as less than accurate.” Americans are, of course, fully aware 
that Russia is bearing the lion’s share of. the burden ; what 
Perturbs them is the implications. There is concern over the 
emergence of Russia as the central figure. The professional 
anti-Soviets are sympathetic to the idea of an immense 

erican army to guarantee American influence at the 
settlement and to combat a “communised Europe and 
Asia.” Many others are concerned over a new Russian 

imperialism” and the fate of the Soviets’ small neigh- 
bours. There is the fear that Russia, antagonised by the 
democracies’ feeble assistance, may be unwilling to par- 
Ucipate in a system of collective security after the war. 
*he need for constructive action is very widely felt. There 
‘8 agreement that Britain and the United States must make 
¢very effort to assume a greater share of the military burden, 
to relieve Russia, to combat suspicions that the Soviets 
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are the victim of democratic dalliance, and to assure the 
right of the democracies to speak with weight at the Peace 
Conference. But liberal and enlightened conservative com- 
ment goes further; it is calling with increasing urgency 
for closer diplomatic relations with Russia ; concrete colla- 
boration on post-war issues; and a firm guarantee of 
American participation in a post-war system of collective 
security. There is a strong sense of the need for a speedy 
combination of deeds and words if the Soviet Union is 
to be retained as a fully co-operative partner in the post- 
war world. 


* * * 


Machinery in Motion 


Mr Welles’ speech at Toronto has been well received 
in the United States. Indeed, Raymond Clapper, the 
columnist, while welcoming the fact that “the first rudi- 
meniary machinery of the United Nations is apparently 
about to come into existence,” complains that the rate of 
progress is still too slow. However, the announcement which 
Mr Welles made, that the American Government is about 
to undertake discussions on machinery for consultation on 
specific post-war economic problems—such as food—is re- 
garded as a momentous advance. The Under-Secretary 
dwelt on the similar economic problems which would face 
both Canada and the United States at the end of the war— 
demobilisation, the gradual lightening of Government con- 
trols, conversion of industry, international agreements upon 
gold, currencies, and investment— 


There is no disagreement anywhere as to what the United 


Nations want... but differences of opinion undoubtedly 
exist within and between the several countries as to the means 
to be adopted ... mainly because people are considering 


the question from different viewpoints, because the parties are 
basing their judgments on different or incomplete facts and 
different considerations. 
Mr Welles expressed the firm conviction that the assembling 
of all facts and considerations would contribute largely to 
the disappearance of international controversy, and. make it 
apparent— 


that the basic interests of all countries are largely common 
interests, that each country’s economic problems are related 
to, and inseparable from, those of the others, 


Such consultations would have justified themselves, accord- 
ing*to Mr Welles, if they only prevented the crystallisation 
in one country, or group of countries, of ideas which are 
objectionable to the others. Mr Welles gave a warning that, 
if the Governments of the United Nations are not afforded 
by their peoples the opportunity of collaboration, there can 
be no result other than utter disaster. Observers in the 
United States are struck by the contrast between the will- 
ingness of the American people to enter into binding agree- 
ments on specific issues, and their suspicion of more sweep- 
ing commitments. The discussion of post-war air bases 
and inter-country air services should be considered in this 
light. If the consultations envisaged by Mr Welles produce 
concrete proposals which appear to protect American 
interests, as well as advancing those of peace and freedom 
from want throughout the world, they will have won the 
first—and most important—round. 


* * * 
Eleven Million Strong 


Despite the stand taken by the Administration, the 
debate continues or the size of the American Army. It is 
reported that Mr Nelson testified to a Congressional Com- 
mittee that more men should not be withdrawn from war 
production than could effectively be utilised in the Forces. 
But he informed his press conference that the United 
States could equip and maintain Armed. Forces of I! 
million men without cutting civilian economy to bedrock. 
Senator Green, of the Military Affairs Committee, in a 
broadcast last week, pointed out that German mobilisation 
had attained a figure of 12 per cent of the population, that 
of Britain 10 per cent, while that planned for the United 
States only reached 8 per cent. On the following day the 
New York Times printed a notable leader criticising Sena- 
tor Green’s assumptions. 


It doesn’t follow that an American army of 10 million would 
necessarily be twice as effective in winning the war as an 
army of 5 million. It could, in fact, be considerably less effec- 
tive. The real question is one of proper internal balance. 
Raw materials and manpower are limited ; whatever is used 
in one direction cannot be used in another . . . It is clearly 
fallacious to assume that our effort can be compared with the 
German effort simply: by comparing the number of men 
each nation puts into its standing army. If we are to land 
troops on or near the European continent and to keep them 
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roperly supplied, our war effort necessarily becomes different 
rom the German war effort. A far greater proportion of 
our strength must necessarily go not only into manning and 
building a navy, but into manning and building troop trans- 
ports, freighters, and tankers... . 
Criticism of the expansion of the Army is a complicated 
amalgam of many views and pressures. In part it consists 
of doubt about the numbers that can be effectively utilised; 
in part it is stimulated by fears that too many workers are 
being stripped from the farms and the production lines ; 
and in part it is the result of the desires of special interests, 
such as the farmers, to conserve their labour supply, and of 
the political temptation to gain credit by reserving fathers 
of families. As yet the point has not been made explicitly 
that, if the United States is to meet its production pro- 
grammes, and raise and equip forces totalling 11 millions, 
civilian sacrifices and the Government’s control of con- 
sumption will have to be very much more drastic. 


* * * 


‘* Kiss the Republic Good-bye ”’ 


It was the New York Daily News which prophesied 
gloomily last year that the Presi -ywould find some way 
of abrogating the November elections. s the News which 
now, in a powerful piece, bids its readers to “ Kiss’ the 
Republic Good-bye ” if Mr Roosevelt is elected for a fourth 
term. A vast crown raises itself over the White House in 
the imagination of the News’ cartoonist, and a hereditary 
dynasty appears imminent. In ‘the more reticent press 
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solemn warnings are issued about the political factionalism 
which Mr Roosevelt’s cautious statement is likely to arouse. 
First the President said only that he was “,not very keen 
about the idea” of a fourth term, but would like to help to 
write the peace programme. There are even speculations 
about whether Mr Roosevelt may retire in 1944 and reappear 
in 1948. Decisions are already being taken in both parties 
that will affect the next presidential election. Both M; 
Dewey and Mr Hoover, on the Republican side, have 


announced their intention to stand down; Mr Willkie, on 
the other hand, is understood to be mending his fences in 


preparation for another attempt, and the Herald Tribune is 


enthusiastically endorsing his candidacy. Close observers 
of American politics, however, doubt Mr Willkie’s chances, 
despite his vast name and popularity. It is thought that the 
Republican nomination is more likely to go to a man like 
Governor Bricker, of Ohio, unless the progressive elements 
in the Republican party are able to push through the name 
of Governor Stassen, of Minnesota, who has become identi- 
fied with the idea of a World Parliament. Mr Willkie i; 
suspect because of his intermittently friendly relations with 
the Administration, and he is unpopular with the machine. 
The alternatives to Mr Roosevelt are more obscure. 
Governor Edison, of New Jersey, is mentioned as most 
likely to succeed. The nomination of anyone tarred with the 
New Deal brush except the President himself is ruled out, 
and it is conceded that, unless Mr Roosevelt runs in 1944. 
a Republican victory is almost certain. It is also believed 
that unless the war with Germany is still in the balance. 
Mr Roosevelt will step down, or that if he runs he will be 
defeated. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS . 





Canadian Steel Strike 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


February 4th 

HE Canadian steel strike, which tied up two-thirds of the 

country’s primary steel production for more than two 
weeks, was the most direct chailenge to wage ceiling policy 
since the policy was established late in 1941. The strike was 
undertaken as an effort to lift the wage sfructure of the 
entire steel industry, not, as many observers Were led to 
believe, to eradicate inequities and level out injustices. 
Moreover, the settlement was reached entirely outside the 
machinery for settling industrial disputes in time of war, 
and it marked a substantial concession by the Government, 
in violation of its own wage policy. Since wage control has 
been held up as a central feature of the programme of 
economic stabilisation, it was obvious that the steel strike 
and the methods employed to settle it affected vital issues 
of wider scope than those normally found in an industrial 
dispute. : 

Speaking to the Canadian nation by wyadio network on 
October 18, 1941, Mr Mackenzie King announced the pro- 
gramme of stabilisation, saying of wage control: “ Wages 
are a large element in the cost of producing the manufac- 
tured goods required by consumers. That is why the cost of 
living cannot be controlled unless wages are also stabilised.” 
This statement, as subsequent discussion of anti-inflation 
policy disclosed, omitted the equally important factor in 
wage control of limiting purchasing power. Control of costs 
was only part of the argument for wage control. The other 
side of. the argument was to confine as far as possible the 
expansion of civilian purchasing power. When it came to the 
steel strike in 1943, the workers could argue that an increase 
in wages. meant only a few million dollars, and that, in any 
case, steel was no longer a consumer commodity affecting 
the cost of living. 

Canadian wage control, as Mr Mitchell, the Minister of 
Labour, explained to the 1942 Convention of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, did not mean freezing wages with all 
the existing injustices in the wage structure. The power to 
adjust individual cases existed, and it was used extensively. 
But the policy was designed primarily to protect the con- 


sumer against the ravages of inflation. But the policy was 
not, even from the first, accepted wholeheartedly by labour 
as far as organised labour reflected workers’ opinion. Mr 
Mitchell became the target of sharp criticism, which re- 
vealed much unrest under wartime labour policy. An appli- 
cation from the Steelworkers of America, an American 
Congress of Industrial Organisations Union, affiliated with 
the Canadian Congress, of Labour, for wage increases, came 
shortly after the wage ceiling was announced. Regional wat 
labour boards examined the applications and refused them. 
Then, in September, 1942, a Royal Commission headed by 
F. H. Barlow, who subsequently was appointed to the 
Ontario Supreme Court, was created to examine the wage 
demands and determine whether they were justified under 
the wage ceiling. 

The basic wage rate sought by the union was 55 cents 
an hour. In the Algoma Steel Corporation’s plant at Sault 
Ste Marie, the basic wage rate had been 45} cents an hour, 
plus a cost of living bonus of 5 cents, making the wage- 
earner’s income 50} cents an hour. At the Sydney, N.S.. 
mill of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, the basic 
rate was 43} cents, plus 9 cents bonus, making 52} cents 
In the one case, the increase involved was 4} cents, and in 
the other 24 cents. 

The Barlow Commission, in a majority report, found that 
steel wages were the highest in Canadian history, and com- 
parable to wages paid in other industries, and that no in- 
crease was justified. But a minority opinion, by J. King 
Gordon, reported that a major crisis existed in steel pro- 
duction, and recommended that the increase should be 
granted, “for the avoidance of industrial strife, and the 
utmost acceleration of production.” The steel industry, M: 
Gordon recommended, should be named a national em- 
ployer, and placed under the National War Labour Board. 
a central body having the power to adjust wage rates if the 
public interest would be served by adjustments, even in 
violation of the wage ceiling. A close reading of the Gordon 
Report, though it comments on bad conditions among low 
income workers, and long hours caused by shortage of man- 
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power, showed that it contained no conclusive argument on 
the issue whether anti-inflation policies could be preserved 
¢ the wage ceiling were violated. It missed, somehow, the 
central question of how increased wages could be prevented 
from being translated into new civilian consumption. 

The steel workers went on strike, and negotiations finally 
ied to the Prime Minister’s office in Ottawa. The Govern- 
ment conceded the demand for 55 cents an hour (which, of 
course, meant increases all along the line for higher brackets 
of wages as well), and, naming the steel industry as a 
ational employer, invited the workers to submit their case 
to the National War Labour Board. 


Political Implications 


The intervention of Mr Coldwell, national leader of the 
Co-operative Commonwealth party, revealed political impli- 
cations in the situation. The Government’s concessions, 
said Mr Coldwell, were “ niggardly and unjust.” Mr King 
Gordon, author of the minority report, was three times a 
CCF candidate. Mr C. H. Millard, director of the Steel- 
workers’ Union, is the CCF candidate in a Toronto seat. 
Mr Eugene Forsey, research director of the Congress of 
Labour, is a prominent CCF worker. Mr C. G. Gillis, 
MP, champion of the strkers, is a CCF leader. Durjng the 
strike, Mr Coldwell called for reconsideration of the whole 
wage policy. 

That the Government had retreated on its wage control 
policy in the face of well-organised attack was left in no 
doubt by Mr Millard, who quoted the Prime Minister, Mr 
Mackenzie King, as saying, during negotiations, that labour 
policy had not been properly interpreted by those entrusted 
with its administration. That the coming months will bring 
pressure throughout industry for increases in line with the 
steel precedent soon became evident. The aircraft and ship- 
building industries immediately displayed agitation for 
higher wages. What the consequences will be to the pro- 
gramme of economic stabilisation were not immediately 
foreseen nor appreciated by the public and press. But 
Canadian anti-inflation policy no longer presents a firm 
front against the rising pressure by which labour will un- 
doubtedly seek a greater share of national income for itself. 


Hungary’s War Effort 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


ECONOMIC collaboration with Germany and Italy has 
‘avoured Hungary’s industrialisation, and the expansion of 
industries continued during 1942. A number of new factories 
began operations; for instance, the Hungarian Viscose 
Company, a bauxite mine, an aluminium and magnesium 
dlant and an electric power station. But war demands, and 
the growing lack of raw materials, as well as the difficulties 
of importing machinery, are hampering further expansion. 
The heavy industries seem to have reached their maximum 
output. There is a serious shortage of pit props in the coal 
mining industry, and coal, gas and electric current for 
civilian consumption are rationed. The concentration of 
industries for war production can no longer be avoided, 
and all available raw materials as well as workers are to 
be employed on war work. Rationing and the standardising 
of civilian commodities have grown haphazardly. In indus- 
try, as well as in agriculture, there is a growing shortage 
of labour, particularly of skilled labour. A pronounced 
difference between wages in agriculture and industry favours 
the flight from the land ; this, at the same time, results in 
! greater demand for agricultural machinery, which can no 
onger be imperted. 
€ economic administration has been trying to copy the 
German system of economic organisation for war. A price 
‘top has been in operation since 1939, and a wages stop 
has also been introduced. The decentralised raw material 
committees have been concentrated into a Central Raw 
Materials Department. Yet economic conditions make it 
possible to achieve effective planning for war and a 
complete system of rationing with full price control. 
Rationing is possible and necessary in towns, but the 
‘ontrol of the agricultural population is extremely difficult. 
¢ owners of big estates can easily evade control, and” 
the large peasant population exercises a sort of passive 
‘sistance, in spite of the appointment of 400 controllers. 
Speculative buying of commodities and black market 
icvities are widespread. In Octcber, 1942, banks were 
ordered to stop granting credits which could be used for 
‘peculative purchases, and the retail trade was discouraged 
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by a decree reducing the fixed profit margin, which ranged 
from II tO 20 per cent, to 9 to 18 per cent. Yet neither 
the price stop nor the extended price control could prevent 
the official index of wholesale prices increasing by 83 per 
cent between August, 1939, and the end of 1942. The 
index of agricultural products rose by 52 per cent, but 
industrial materials by as much as 77 per cent. The problem 
of the so-called price scissors, that is, the difference between 
the high prices for industrial commodities and the relatively 
low prices for agricultural products, is most severely felt 
by the agricultural workers and peasants, who cannot buy 
even the few civilian commodities that are available. 


Poor Harvest 


The optimistic estimates of the 1942 harvest were 
gradually lowered, until it became clear that the harvest 
had been a failure. The wheat harvest was below normal 
requirements, and in December, 1942, the daily bread ration 
for normal consumers was reduced from 8} to 7 ounces. 
In January, 1943, the ration was cut down to 5 ounces. 
The harvest of barley, maize and hay was also poor, and 
since it was impossible to maintain the pig population, the 
fat ration had to be reduced. It is clear that the system 
of compulsory delivery, which has been extended to almost 
all agricultural products, cannot improve the precarious 
supply; situation. 

It is not only the war which has been responsible for 
the agricultural plight. The overdue reforms in land owner- 
ship were postponed time and again. But it seems that the 
pressure exerted by peasants, particularly the flight from 
the land, induced the Government to promise agricultural . 
reforms by a new law; its main points are credits amount- 
ing to 1,000 million pengoes, to be granted over a period 
of Io years, and the expropriation of Jewish landowners, 
who own, however, only 44 per cent of the agricultural 
land. The big estates, on the other hand, comprise more 
than 40 per cent. The detailed provisions of the new law 
show that it is mainly concerned with the wartime situation. 
Premiums may be granted in the form of tax relief, and 


. badly managed farms can be put under public administra- 


tion. The cultivation of specified crops can be made com- 
pulsory. 

Several bad harvests have diminished Hungary’s im- 
portance as a supplier of foodstuffs. During the discussions 
with Germany on the trade between the two countries 
for the period August, 1942, to July, 1943, Germany was 
forced to recognise a subsistence minimum for .Hungary 
after cereal exports had already virtually stopped. 

Hungary’s foreign trade with Germany has been as 
follows : — 


Millions of pengoes 


Imports Exports 
from to 
Germany Germany 
ee Pe Sora ete 237 304 
ET oi, Stee. ae lie y oko 251 
ES, chi aia a wad sleced’s 64 429 475 
1942 (six months)'...... 225 272 


Compared with 1941, Germany’s share in Hungary’s 
imports decreased from 58.7 per cent to 48.4 per cent, 
whereas Italy’s share increased from 20.5 per cent to 
32.2 per cent. Germany’s share in Hungary’s exports fell 
from 60 per cent to §4.4 per cent and Traly’s rose from 
14.4 per cent to 18 per cent. Hungarian export prices 
were stabilised as a result of th: discussions, and special 
committees were set up to work out a price stop system. 
The most important provision, however, is that foreign 
trade is to continue even if the clearing system can no 
longer function. This shows that Germany’s clearing debt 


‘to Hungary will continue to rise without any attempt being 


made to equalise the debt by bigger German exports. 

The growing cost of the war is indicated by the new 
budget. Total expenditure for 1943 is estimated at 4,24" 
million pengoes, against 3,256 millions in 1942, and the 
deficit will rise from 173 millions to 200 millions. Military 
expenditure for the last four years was originally planned 
at 600 million pengoes, whereas actual expenditure 
amounted to 4,500 millions, The increased expenditure will 
partly be covered by higher taxes on luxury commodities, 
by a special tax to be paid by men of military age who 
are not called up and by a levy on Jewish property. 

During 1942, the total nat‘onal debt increased by 1,324 
million pengoes to 4,869 millions. Notes in circulation rose 
by 974 millions to 2,958 millions, and it is estimated that 
roughly 700 millions are being hoarded. Savings deposits 
have remained almost stationary, while current deposits 
have greatly increased. 
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Germany 
The Problem of Reserves 


FTER three and half years of war, German propa- 
A ganda is trying to create the impression that sub- 
stantial reserves of manpower can be mobilised in a matter 
of six weeks. There have been several acute manpower 
crises in Germany which have in fact been solved by 
the ruthless concentration of industries and the importation 
of foreign labour. But the new mobilisation of men and 
women bears the stamp of Goebbels, the propagandist and 
politician, rather than of Speer or Sauckel. Its chief value 
is to bulid up the picture, both for internal and external 
consumption, of a Germany powerful enough to defeat the 
Russian offensives. 

The need for new reserves is real enough. The large 
losses of the Wehrmacht must be replaced. A year ago the 
concentration of industries and retail shops yielded more 
labour than was expected, and the reserves of prisoners of 
war and foreign labour seemed almost inexhaustible. What 
is the situation now? In round figures, at least one million 
men must be called up if the Wehrmacht is to be as 
strong next summer as it was when the offensives began 
last year. There is no doubt that one milhon men can 
still be found in factories and offices. Yet a large percentage 
of the fit ones are in key positions, and neither in Germany 
nor in any other European country dependent on Germany 
can fully qualified substitutes be found. Goebbels has 
announced that hundreds of thousands of key men will 
be called up; and the German press, quoting figures taken 
from the census of May, 1939, maintdins-that the closing 
down of retail shops and the mobilisation of women will 
be sufficient to replace the men now called up for military 
service. At present, the-retail shops still employ 1,900,000 


owners and assistants. Roughly two thirds of this total ~ 


are employed in absolutely essential retail shops. Perfume, 
jewellery and stamp shops, which are to be closed down, 
employ only 95,000 persons, and the remaining types of 
shop, which employ 625,000 persons, may perhaps be 
reduced by 50 per cent. This would yield a total of roughly 
400,000 persons. This reserve is of doubtful value for 
factory work, and it is officially stated that a considerable 
number released will be employed in food shops. The work- 
shops of independent artisans falling under the mobilisation 
decree employed a total of 2,756,000 persons in May, 1939 ; 
and it has been officially stated that the persons still em- 
ployed are already either engaged on war work or organised 
in repair squads for essential civilian repairs. The produc- 
tion of civilian commodities has practically been at a 
standstill for several months and the new prohibition on 


the manufacture of furniture and household commodities ' 


is only a formal recognition of this fact. These are all 
estimates based on official figures taken from the economic 
supplements of German newspapers. The closing of retail 
shops can hardly yield more than 300,000 persons for war 
work even if the personnel of closed-down night-bars are 
included. 

At the beginning of the war, 14} million women from 
14 to 65 years were available as a Jabour reserve. Of these, 
12} million were married. From August, 1939, to October, 
1942, 1,600,000 women have been brought into employment 
from this reserve. This figure does not, however, include 
about 300,000 young girls conscripted .for the compulsory 
labour service, and a similar number may already be 


doing duty as “Wehrmacht helpers in the telephone, 


telegraph and radio service.” The “Helpers” work 
both in Germany and in occupied countries. Thus, it is 
obvious that only married women are available in large 
numbers. Married women without children or with. one 
child, have already been drawn into some kind of war work. 
To employ married women with two and more children 
in industry makes it necessary to establish more kinder- 
gartens and other services which need buildings, furniture 
and personnel. Part-time work, however, can be organised 
for considerable numbers of married women. 


The Last Million 


Taking into consideration all the available figures, the 
maximum number of women and men that can be mobilised 
for some kind of war work by closing down businesses 
and by drawing on reserves will be about one million. It 
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is, therefore, true that the million men who are being called 
up can be replaced numerically. Yet the quality of these 
new workers is extremely low. A short pericd of training 
is necessary for semi-skilled work. Training for skilled work 
is impossible, Neither the time nor the training personne] 
is available. If this mobilisation is carried out, war pro- 
duction is bound 10 fall and it seems as if Goebbels the 
propagandist, who is mainly responsible for this new drive, 
is prepared to sacrifice production to secure an immediate 
increase in the number of soldiers. Almost certainly he and 
his colleagues’ have no choice. There is a strong undertone 
in the German press which suggests that in determining 
all economic matters political considerations have gained 
the upper hand. It is openly declared that production costs 
are no longer of any importance. Prices, wages and profits 
have become political categories. Precision and skill are 
sacrificed for quantity, and machinery and plant are ruth- 
lessly used without any regard for repairs. 

For ‘the Nazi leaders, the occupied and satellite countries 
are a reservoir of labour. But this was exploited fully during 
1942. The latest estimate published some time ago in 


German papers put the number of foreign workers and 


prisoners of war employed in Germany as well as in 
occupied countries at the round figure of eight millions. 
Two-thirds are probably employed in agriculture, domestic 
services, and the catering trade. The greater part of the 
remaining 2,600,000 are unskilled and semi-skilled workers 
in industry. In big German towns, representatives of 20 
different European nations can be found. Last autumn, 
directors of important war factories were already stating 
that up to So per cent of the called-up workers had to be 
replaced ny foreign workers. The language difficulties are 
tremendous. The housing problem is still unsolved. Food- 
stuffs and clothing supplies are insufficient; and the 
efficiency of the foreign workers is very low. From an 
economic point of view, the numbers of foreign workers in 
Germgny’s war industry cannot be increased. Skilled 
industrial workers from Holland, Belgium, France and Italy 
are no longer available in appreciable numbers, and masses 
of unskilled workers would increase, not lessen, the diffi- 
culties in German factories. 

True, the concentration of war production in Germany 
since the spring of 1942 has released many workers in 
occupied countries, but these workers are already in the 
Reich. Labour dictator Sauckel was empowered last year 
to conscript foreign labour. The general mobilisation of 
labour now ordered in most of the occupied and satellite 


countries will have little effect, for it only registers the 
Status quo. 


Production or Transfer 


_ German papers discuss the problem of whether produc- 

tion in these countries is to be increased or whether more 
workers are to be transported to the Reich. From the 
political point of view, Germany can still force foreign 
workers to go to Germany by the simple methed of with- 
drawing, not only unemployment benefit, but also ration 
cards. The problem of increasing war production in foreign 
countries seems to be insoluble, and Sauckel is said to be 
in fayour of importing more foreign workers. Only in 
agriculture is some increase likely or possible. German 
agriculture is short of 500,000 workers for the spring sow:ng 
campaign because too many farmers and German agricul- 
tural workers are being recruited for the army. There will 
thus be another import of agricultural workers. Last year, 
Russian civilians were deported to Germany in. great 
numbers. This source is now drying up, Italy, Hungary and 
Roumania can sno longer send workers if their military 
losses are to be replaced, and Sauckel will have great 
difficulty in finding another 500,000 workers in all other 
countries. Poland has already been denuded. General mobil- 
isation in the Protectorate Bohemia and Moravia may 
perhaps yield a hundred thousand workers. 


4 rae is to be i new transfer of workers in ages! 
in the occupied countries, i ion an 
si nee p €s, a period of confusion 4 


inevitably ensue. The down-grading of 
physical standards in the Wehrmacht and the secanpieaticn 


ni Hae 1 troops seme the Wehrmacht extreincly 
erable as long as thi iod lasts. is hope that 
they will be able to ao ore s. The Nazis hop 


unmolested. 


plete this general reorganisation 
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soothe and 
sweeten life / 


The Gas Industry provides the Nation with much 
more than gas for cooking, warming and other house- 
hold needs. From the by-products of gas-making — 
tar, coke, benzole, ammonia and sulphur — a thousand 
and one articles are made for war and civil use. The 
aspirin that soothes your headaches and the saccharin 
that sweetens your wartime tea are made from benzole. 
So are explosives, aviation spirit, dyes, printing inks 
and paints and varnishes used for camouflage. From 
tar come plastics, creosote, disinfectants and many 
other products vital in war and peace; and from 
ammonia we get fertilisers and explosives ; from sulphur, 
valuable industrial acids. The Gas Industry also helps 
in the Battle for Fuel by providing half a ton of coke 
from every ton of coal used in the gas works. 


But although more gas and by-products are needed for 
war purposes, gas-manufacturing plant is not elastic; 
there is a limit to the amount of gas that can be made in 
a given time. Do your share by SAVING MORE GAS. 





HOW TO SAVE GAS. Ask for helpful pam- 
phlets at your Gas Showrooms or from British 
Commercial Gas Association, | Grosvenor 
Place, London, S.W.1. 


a 
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HEALTH AND FOOD RATIONS 


Henne nnn 
WHICH ARE 
THE BODY-BUILDING 


FOODS? 





The human body is constantly suffering 
wastage. It is the food we eat which makes 
good this wear and tear on the tissues, and 
it is the proteins in our food which perform 
this essential body building. That is why 
children between the ages of 12 and 15 
years—when the really big job of growing is 
done—have a greater need for proteins in 
their daily diet than a husky miner work- 
| ing at the coal face. 

Proteins are obtainable from animal 
foods such as meat, milk and eggs, and 
from certain vegetables such as peas and 
beans. These proteins, however, differ from 
the proteins of which human tissues are 
composed and are broken down by the 
process of digestion and then re-formed into 
body tissue—much as a Meccano model of 
a tank is taken down and rebuilt into an 
aeroplane. 


: The most important sources of protein 
| are meat (and. don’t forget offal), fish, 
cheese and eggs. Next come cereals such as 
oatmeal and bread, peas, beans and nuts. 
Be careful to see that the meat juices which 
come out in roasting are used for soups or 
gravy or valuable food elements will be lost. 
For the same reason, ‘to fry fish is always 
better than to boil it. 





This.is one of a series of announcements issued in support 
of the Government’s food policy by the makers of 


CROOKES’ 


HALIBUT ail LIVER OTL 
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India’s War Gains 


“THE Indian budget proposals for the year 1943-44, pre- 
+ sented by the Finance Member to what The Times 
correspondent describes as “a rather awed Assembly, 
provide the latest of many reminders of the effectiveness 
with which India has hitherto been shielded from the 
financial strains and stresses of war. The expenditure for 
the year 1943-44 is estimated at Rs.259 crores 59 lakhs 
£194,692,000), leaving a deficit of some £45 millions on the 
basis of existing taxation, New taxes have been proposed 
to yield an additional £15 millions, thus leaving the equiva- 
lent of about £30 millions to be covered by borrowing in 
the coming year. The added fiscal burdens which India will 
have to bear in the coming year include small increases in 
income and super tax; mew excise taxes on tobacco and 
vanaspati (an agent used to adulterate butter) ; and higher 
postal and telephone charges. As a war budget this may not 
seem impressive, though it must be remembered that one 
cannot apply to the war effort of India, with its masses 
living on bare subsistence level, the measuring rod provided 
by the ratio of budget expenditure to total national income. 

Far more significant is the effect of the fortunes of war 
on the country’s external payments and therefore on its 
international debtor-creditor position. Here the changes 
have been revolutionary and strikingly in favour of India. 
As the Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Raisman, proudly 
announced in the course of his budget speech: 

India has completed the transition from a debtor to a creditor 

country and extinguished within the brief space of about three 

years accumulations over decades of its public indebtedness 

to the United Kingdom. 
This is a historic fact, which might well be noticed in 
certain quarters both in this country and in the United 
States. Before the war the sterling debt of the Government 
of India was about £360 millions, including railway deben- 
ture stocks and annuities. By the end of the financial ‘year 
1940-41 the total had been reduced to £240 millions. After 
the repayment of the 33 per cent, sterling stock on 
January 5th last the total had been brought down to 
£66,200,000. A further £27,250,000 is due to come off this 
residue as a result of the repayment or redemption of 
various railway debentures which was announced in 
January. Finally, the arrangement whereby a lump sum 
paid to the British Treasury is to provide the service of 
the railway annuities will reduce the outstanding sterling 
debt for the service of which the India Government must 
make provision by a further £27 millions, making the 
balance outstanding at the end of this year the negligible 
sum of £12,250,000. 

This. almost miraculous extinction of sterling debt is, 
however, rather less than half the story. It must be remem- 
bered that over this period of little more than three years, 
not only has some £320 millions of sterling debt been repaid 
{and provision made for the repayment of a further 
£'27,250,000), but India has accumulated through the 
Reserve Bank sterling securities and cash which, on 
February 12, 1943, reached the impressive total of 
£345 millions ; on the outbreak of war these sterling assets 
amounted to a mere £58 millions. If the increase in sterling 
assets is added to the sterling debt repaid, the grand total 
is £607 millions. There is something almost bewildering 








GENERAL MANAGER, Controller, Accountant or other 
Executive permanency required by Chartered Accountant 
aged 36. Experience in Textile, Engineering and allied 
industries of complete’ control of production, progress, 
work-in-progress, buying, selling, price settlements, Pro- 
duction, Works, Staff and Management Committees, annual 
and prompt short-period financial and cost accounts, etc. 
Extensive organisation experience. Brief details and 
indication of salary level to Box No. 63, The Economist, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 


. 











about arrangements which have allowed the fortuitous 
incidence of war finance on British-Indian debtor relation- 
ships to result in this extraordinary transformation. 

The fact is that the administrators, British administrators. 
who have been responsible for conducting India’s case in 
financial negotiations with this country, have discharged 
their obligations to India to the hilt—and perhaps beyond 
The original financial agreement, signed in November, 1939. 
provided that India paid for all land forces raised, trained 
and equipped from Indian resources, but only so long as 
they remained in India. Britain paid for all imported equip- 
ment and met all capital expenditure incurred in India on 
airfields, etc. This agreement was perhaps suited to the 
situation then envisaged, in which India was expected to 
remain well outside the orbit of hostilities and to send a 
comparatively small army to fight in North and East Africa 
in the event of Italy declaring war. The basic conditions 
underlying this agreement were fundamentally altered when 
Japan entered the war, and vast preparations had to be 
made to defend India against Japanese invasion. This not 
only meant employing more Indian troops outside India. 
but also multiplied many times the amount spent on equip- 
ment sent to India. Efforts were apparently made to adjust 
the financial agreement to the new conditions, but the 
spokesmen for India carried the day against the British 
Treasury. The position, therefore, is still governed by the 
outdated agreement of 1939. The moment an Indian soldier 
steps into Burma in order to stop the advance of the 
Japanese before they reach the frontiers of India he ceases 
to be a charge on the Government of India. The enormous 
increase in the provision of supplies for the defence of 
India has continued to be shouldered by the United 
Kingdom Government. For the financial year 1940-41, the 
expenditure incurred in India under this head, and thus 
charged to the UK Government and paid by that Govern- 
ment in sterling, was £40 millions; for the year 1942-43 
the total grew to £290 millions, exclusive of free supplies of 
materials estimated at £45 millions. Over the past year. 
therefore, the expenditure incurred by the United Kingdom 
in respect of the defence of India—much of it spent in India 
itself and reimbursed in sterling to the Indian Governmen' 
—was considerably greater than the total expenditure 
covered by the Indian Government budget. At the same 
time, India continues to be paid in full for war materials 
supplied to theatres of war outside that country. Every 
bullet of Indian manufacture discharged by Indian soldiers 
in the Burmese campaign is paid for on the nail in 


sterling. India receives substantial Lend-Lease aid from _ 


the United States, but has as yet entered into no mutual 
aid agreement to return part of these benefits. Under thes 
conditions it is not altogether surprising that, within three 
years, India should have been able to repay a debt incurred 
by the investment of British capital in India over a period 
of about 60 years, and should in addition have accumulated 
sterling assets more than equalling the whole of that debt. 
There is little here of “imperialist exploitation,” it should 
be widely noted. 

One of the problems which now face India is that 0! 
disposing of these mounting sterling assets. Sir Jeremy 
Raisman has indicated two methods of dealing with the 
flood—a flood which will rise faster now that the bulk 0’ 
the sterling debt has been repatriated. In the first place. 
provision is to be made out of the sterling assets now 
available to India to cover such home charges as sterling? 
pensions and provident funds. These amount to between 
£5,000,000 and {£6,000,000 a year. The machinery fo 
achieving this objective will be similar to that used for 
meeting the railway sterling annuities. This means that, 1" 
exchange for a lump sum to be actuarially calculated anc 
handed over to the British Treasury, the latter will take 
over the responsibility for making these annual payment 
until they cease altogether. Although the capital sum !- 
volved will be substantial, it will by no means exhaust 
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the resources already available to the Indian Government. 
To deal with the future expansion in these resources, the 
Indian Government is considering the creation of a re- 
construction fund out of which would be financed the 
heavy imports of machinery and materials of all kinds that 
will be required for the ambitious programme of Indian 
industrial expansion which has been sketched for the post- 
war period. The constitution of such a fund is an implied 
acknowledgment that the sterling resources in question must 
be regarded as blocked until such time as they can be 
freed for the financing of British exports to India. 
There is this definite and important consolation to be 
derived from the magnanimous character of the financial 
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arrangements with India. They have created a volume 0! 
sterling resources which must ultimately be used to pay for 
exported British goods and thus act as an aid to ful! 
employment in certain export industries for some time to 
come. Actually, it will be employment from which th: 
country as a whole will profit little. The counterpart « 
the locomotives and machine tools exported to India afte: 
the war will not be a current import of tea and jute ; i: 
will be the stexling handed over to the Indian Governmen: 
during the war years to build airfields in India and in 2 
thousand ways to save the country from Japanese invasion 
It will surely go down in the Impeyal record that Britain 
gave twice and gave quickly. 


Finance and Banking 


Circulation Nears Record 


With the passing of the banks’ making-up period, con- 
ditions in the money market have again become exception- 
ally easy. Some hint of the expected ease was provided at 
the Treasury bill tender last week, when applications for 
the £75 million of bills on offer jumped from £152,715,000 
to £172,800,000, with the result that the discount market 
syadicate was left with an allotment of 24 per cent only, 
as compared with the 32 per cent obtained in the previous 
week. The banks have returned to their purchases of bills 
with keen appetite, and the market has found it difficult to 
satisfy their requirements, The floating debt changes this 
week have had little net effect on the credit position. The 
banks were asked for £40 million in TDRs, which was 
£5 million more than nominal maturities and not much 
more in excess of true maturities, pre-encashments of the 
latest batch of TDR maturities having been on the small 
side. As against this, the maturities of Treasury bills were 
£5 million in excess of payments for new bills. The recent 
effect of revenue payments on the credit position is rather 
smaller than the size of the weekly figures wou!d indicate, 
since Tax Reserve Certificates are being tendered in pay- 
ment of taxes in substantial amounts. The Bank return 


shows bankers’ deposits down by £13,331,000 on the week, 
but at £164,902,000 they are still at a level indicative of 
abundant credit. The Government has used some of its 
excess receipts this week to repay ways and means advances 
shown to be owing to the Bank at the end of last week. 
and Government securities are down by £12,625,000. The 
note circulation has risen by £5,021,000, and at £922,468,000 
is now within £962,000 of the record set up at the end of 
1942. 


. * * * 


Over £1,000 Million of TDRs 


The February debt statement marks a new milestone in 
the dynamic history of Treasury deposit receipts. For the 
first time this floating debt item, introduced in July, 1940, 
crossed the £1,000 million mark, topping this figure bv 
£500,000 at the end of the month. The floating debt did 
not undergo its expected seasonal contraction during Feb- 
ruary, the total rising by £38,060,000 to £4,065,060,000. 
Apart from the rise of £20 million in TDRs to their new 
record level, Treasury bills increased by £18,930,000 over 














A traveller, crossing the Australian continent two generations ago, 
recounted a meeting with one of the native tribes which still lingered in 
the interior, whose chief wore on his breast, suspended from the neck, 
a brass Name Plate or Trade Mark Shield taken from a Milners’ Safe, 
as the symbol of his kingly office. The possession of this strange and 
much-prized regalia constituted his sole claim to headship of the tribe 
and ensured obedience to his ruling. Losing to another of greater 
prowess this ornament of state, meant also the loss of his prestige and 
authority. Enquiry failed to elicit how the plate came into the 
possession of the tribe, but that it had been with them some time 
became evident. 





Actual size of shield 8’ diameter. 


MILNERS have many registered Trade Marks, but the one referred to above is perhaps the one most | 


widely distributed over the globe. Wherever it appears it proclaims 


THE SAFEST SAFE INVESTMENT 


MILNERS SAFE CO. LTD., 21, HAMPSTEAD LANE, LONDON, N.6. 


Telephone: MOUntview 6655 
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the month. The whole of this expansion occurred in tap 
bills, those issued through the weekly tender falling by 
£40 million over the month. The ways and means advances 
position remains substantially unchanged. It is notable that 
the debt returns have shown these advances owing to the 
Bank of England for six consecutive months. The total at 
the end of February was £24,750,000, against £24 million at 
the end of January. This evidence confirms the impression 
that the Treasury now relies far more on advances from 
the Bank to balance the ways and means position, and it 
explains the abnormally low level at which the Exchequer 
balances at the Bank of England are now maintained. The 
failure of the floating debt total to undergo its seasonal 
contraction last month was due to three factors: the growth 
of Government expenditure, the extent to which tax reserve 
certificates were used to meet tax liabilities and the slowing 
up of subscriptions to Government loans which preceded 
the launching of the “Wings for Victory” week’s campaign. 
Tax reserve certificates tendered last month in payment of 
taxes amounted to £70,251,058, by far the largest amount 
so used in any month. As against this, subscriptions to new 
certificates amounted to £45,250,000, thus preserving for 
this form of security the pre-eminence which it has for 
some time enjoyed as the Government tap ioan which 
attracts the largest flow of funds to the Exchequer. In so 
far as revenue is collected in the form of these certificates, 
it cannot be used to repay floating debt. The subscriptions 
to the Government’s longer term issues should receive a 
powerful fillip this month, and as a considerable volume 0! 
subscriptions will be financed by the pre-encashment of 
Treasury deposit receipts by the banks, the next debt 
statement should reveal a somewhat delayed, but consider- 
ably accentuated seasonal contraction of the floating debt. 
Pre-encashments of TDRs last month accounted for £34 
million of the total redemptions of £85 million. 


* * * 


More Capital for Discount Market 


The process of strengthening the capital structure of 
the discount market has, on the whole, been furthered by 
means of amalgamations which over the past decade have 
_ reduced the number of discount houses from 24 to 12. The 

past week has provided evidence of another type of 
approach towards that objective, namely, the strengthening 
of the capital resources of a particular firm. One of the 
private firms, Jessel, Toynbee and Company, is being con- 
verted into a public limited company and, in the process, 
is increasing its issued and paid up capital to £250,000, 
or about double the capital of the private firm. The majority 
of the shares in the nev’ company will be held by the 
partners of the private firm. The balance is being placed 
by a syndicate headed by the New Trading Company, one 
of whose directors will join the board of Jessel, Toynbee 
and Company. The net assets of the new firm will exceed 


£275,000, and will thus be above the figure, which the 


authorities are thought to regard as a desirable minimum 
for the capital resources of any individual firm in the 
market. The desire to see the capital structure of the dis- 
count market strengthened rests to some extent on the 
increasing stake which these firms, as a whole, have ob- 
tained over the past decade*in the market for longer term 
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Government securities. To carry a given bond position With 
safety demands an appreciably greater basis of capital ang 
reserves than is required to underpin an equal hoiding of 
bills. Moreover, the trend of recent discount market paj- 
ance-sheets has shown that most.of the houses are now 
carrying much larger positions of bills and bonds combined 
in relation to their capital than they have ever done in the 
past. 


«x * * 


Financing Expenditure 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns 
to date (February 27th), and shows the respective shares ot 
revenue and borrowing in meeting expenditure : — 





£000 
Total ordinary expenditure.. 5,050,447 ; Total ordinary revenue...... 2,502,363 
New Sinking Funds......... 11,062 | Loans raised :— ; 
Loans repaid :— : 3% Def. Bonds (net)...... 99.695 
National Savings Bonds... 2,507 3% Savings Bonds 1955-65 46,786 
Increase in balances ........ 357 3% Savings Bonds 1960-70 311,733 
ae Nat. War Bds. 1949-51 335,193 
2$% Nat. War Bds. 1951-53 85,000 
3% Funding Loan 1959-69 121.650 
3% Nat. Def. Loan 1954-58 123,600 
Nat. Savings Certs. (net).. 180 659 
Tax Reserve Certs. (net) .. 277,336 
“Other debt” (net) ..... 215,860 
Floating debt (net) :— 
Treasury Bills......... 189 297 
Bank of Eng. Adv. ..... 24,750 
Public Dept. Advs. .... 34,940 
Treasury Denosits...... 504,00 
Miscellaneous receipts....... 11,520 
£5,064,373 45,064,375 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for re- 
payments and receipts. 


* * * 


Canada’s Budget 


The Canadian budget presented this week envisages 
a total expenditure of $5,500 million for the year 1943-44. 
Of this about half—$2,752 million, to be exact—is expected 
to be covered by taxation. Additional taxes yielding 
$136 million have been imposed, the main increases being 
in the duties on tobacco, liquor and entertainment. The 
main feature of the budget is the conversion of the main 
part of the direct tax collection machinery to a “ pay-as- 
you-earn ” basis. This has involved a considerable remission 
of the income-tax due in respect of 1942 earnings. The 
changes in the actual rates of tax are of only minor char- 
acter and are mainly intended to remove the anomalies 
created by the change in the method of assessing and 
collecting the tax. In presenting the estimates, Mr IIsley, 
the Finance Minister, stated that in financing the 1942-43 
deficit of $2,262 million, the Government had been forced 
to borrow too heavily from the banks. He urged Canadians 
to increase their savings and to place them at the service 
of the nation. The budget proposals introduce some inter- 
esting differentiation in the assessment of officers’ pay to 
income-tax. Hitherto officers serving anywhere outside 
Canada have been exempted from tax. That exemption will 
henceforth no longer apply to those serving in the Western 
hemisphere. These will now pay tax at half the civilian 
rate, unless they are serving in aircraft or afloat, when they 
will continue to be exempt from tax altogether. 





DOMINION OF CANADA 


THREE AND A QUARTER PER CENT. REGISTERED 
STOCK, 1950-55 


For the purpose of preparing Interest Warrants due 1st Ma 
1943, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of the 
Ist April, 1943, after which date the stock will be transferred 
—— i : 

or nk o ontreal, Financial Agents of the 
the Dominion of Canada in Lenten eiuesieeeass - 


EDWARD 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2. POPE, Manager. 


1st March, 1943 





NUNDYDROOG MINES LIMITED 


At a meeting of the Board of the Company held to- 
undermentioned dividend was declared, suntest to euait: * zi ee 

Final for the year ended 3ist Dec@nber, 1942, of 1s. 3d. per 
share (or 124 per cent. actual), less income tax at 6s. in the £, 
payable on the 2nd April, 1943, to the shareholders on the books 
of the Company at the close of business on the 25th February, 


1943, making 20 per cent. for the year. ‘ 
fbb eon on Revenue Account (provisional) £176,400 (last year 
‘ : By Order of the Board, 


Cc. H. D. GA 
85 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3 6 AND Secretary. 
25th February, 1943 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1947 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
Ist May, 1943, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening 
of the Ist April, 1943, after which date the stock will be trans- 
ferred ex-dividend. 

For Bank of Montreal, — ie 
EDWARD P , Manager. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2, 


1st March, 1943 


3 4a 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 


The recent articles and letters in The Economist | 
on the ways and means of securing Full Employ- 
ment after the war have been reprinted as 2 
pamphlet. Copies are now available (price 6d.) ; | 
and applications should be made to The 
Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, 
Longon, W.C.2. (Tel. Temple Bar 3316.) | 
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Investment 


A Minor Relapse 


True to form, February has brought a reverse in the 
upward trend of markets, accompanied on this occasion 
with a substantial falling off in business. Although it cannot 
be clearly seen on the reduced chart of the indices, com- 
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FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY 
MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935=100) 
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piled by The Financial News, there has been a widening 
of the margin between fixed interest stocks and equities. 
While the former have virtually maintained the January 
improvement, the latter have lost over a quarter of it. For 
this, continued investment of the proceeds of stock vested 


or anticipation of sums falling due, are, perhaps, mainly 
responsible, but it is worth noting that a high proportion of 
this money seems to have found a home outside the gilt- 
edged market. The figures of The Actuaries’ Investment 
Index support this interpretation for, while the price figures 
for Government stocks are slightly lower—and the same is 
true of home corporations—all the industrial and financial 





ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 





. Price Indices 
| (Dec. 31, 1928=100) 


Average Yields 
Group and Number i CMD Qi 
of Securities | Jan. Feb. Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. {| Feb. 
27, | 4, mam | Bat Bet & 23, 
| 1942 | 1942 1943 1943 | 1942 | 1943 1943 


| 


24% Consols ......... | 147-8 | 148- 


1| 146-5 | 146-3! 3-01! 3-04] 3-05 
Home Corpns. (4) ....: | 140-9 | 140-5 | 145-0 144-6, 3-32] 3-22] 3-22 
Total Indus. Debs. (43) | 115-4 115-9 | 121-2 | 121-6 4:10! 3-92) 3-90 
Total Indus. Pref. (101) 102-0 | 101-9 | 109-8 | 111-4) 4°55) 4:31 | 4:36 
Insurance (10)........ | 100-3 | 95-0 {| 102-6, 1010! 4:23} 4-06| 4-10 
j j ' { 
Building Materials (6). | 70-4| 67-3! 87-1| 85-0!) 4-02| 3-39) 3-46 
ae ony pata ta | 33-21 28-3) 44-0! 42-1! 3-04| 3-20] 3-28 
El. Light & Power (16) | 108-2 | 108-5 | 117-9. 120-2! 4-37} 3-99] 3-91 
El. Mfg. (13) ......... 130-1 | 132-3 | 149-2 | 149-8 | 4-70| 4-15] 4-13 
Peleg 56-2! 45-2 74-4] 72-4! 5-50! 3-23] 3-31 
Total Distributive (29).. | 50-7 | 46-2, 65-8 | 65°3| 4-98 3°86 | 3-93 
Home Rails (4) ....... | 47-8) 44-7| 75-5| 70-0| 8-12) 5-39] 6-07 
Stores & Catering ..... | 49-0| 44-0| 64-6| 65-2] 4-38! 3-44) 3-38 
Total Miscellaneous... | 71-0| 67-°5| 81-:0| 81-4| 5-10) 4:28) 4-29 
Industrials— | | | 
(All Classes) (159)... | 62.0 | 59.3 | 74.7 74.4) 5.17) 4.29. 4.33 








debenture and preference groups are up on the month. 
Indeed, distributive preferences with the assistance of a 
resumption in one of the London gas dividends, have 
virtually maintained the rate of rise established in the 
previous month. As a result of this, the rate structure is 
somewhat distorted, there being an appreciable rise in the 
return on this group for the first time in many months. 











GENERAL OFFICE: 
TORONTO, CANADA 


ASSETS. 
Cash, clearings and due from banks ... 
Government and other public securities, 
not exceeding market value . 
Other bonds and stocks, not exceeding 


$ 89,102,723.02 
150,039,341.73 


market value 10,482,058.64 
Call loans (secured) He ny Ey Sa 4,538,836.37 
Other loans and discounts (after full pro- 

vision for bad and doubtful debts) ... 126,777 447.39 


Liabilities of customers under acceptances 


and letters of credit (as per contra) ... 21,244,614.62 


Bank premises i es aa 5,607,000.44 
Shares of and loans to controlled companies 2,050,000.00 
Other assets 624,972.7 9 

$410,467,055.00 


111th Annual Statement 


The Bank of Nova Scotia 


Established 1832 





CONDENSED GENERAL STATEMENT AS AT DECEMBER 3lst, 1942 





J. A. McLEOD, President. 





i t neral banking business. Fully equipped for Exchange, Collection 
and Reig Bot Baas, Snate, contin attention is devoted to business with Canada, Newfoundland and 
the West Indies, where branches of the Bank have long been established. 


Capital 
$12,000,000 


Reserve 
$24,000,000 


LIABILITIES. 
Notes in circulation ... ve eS .. $ 5,033,216.45 


Deposits td ea, 345,601,552.33 
Acceptances and letters of credit out- 

standing 21,244,614.62 
Other liabilities aaa a ae i 1,300,915.98 
Capital) ... des =a $12,000,000.00 
Reserve fund ... 24,000,000.00 
Undivided profits 1,286,755.62 


$410,467,055.00 
H. D. BURNS, General Manager. 








E.C. Macteop, Manager. 





LONDON OFFICE: 108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


(The Bank of Nova Scotia is incorporated in Canada with limited liability.) 


R. A. Exper, Assistant Manager. 
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With regard to equities, the more detailed index suggests 
that only one-ninth part of the January rise has been lost. 
This is due, in part, to the fact that the index is made up to 
the last Tuesday in the month, so that it understated the 
January increase, and did not include most of last week’s 
weakness. Against this, it does not take in the recent 
appreciation in home rails which it shows sharply down 
on the month. Other falls are moderate, and there are 
gratifying rises throughout the miscellaneous group, as well 
as in a number of other items, including both electrical 
equipment and electrical distribution. Both banking and 
investment trust shares are up, and the fall in insurance 
shares is, according to this index, only some 1} per cent. 
The general story is one of quite mjnor adjustments, which 
tends to confirm the market view that there has been a 
general slackening of interest except where some event in 
the company world attracts attention, as in the very marked 
recovery in the fortunes of the big stores both in London 
and in the provinces and the new diamond agreement. 


* * * 


Railway Revenue 


In existing circumstances, railway revenue has little or 
no relevance to earning power, either now or in the post- 
war period. In so far as it has any basis, it is a mixture 
of the notional standard revenue and actual earnings before 
the recent expansion, which is due in large part to the 
quite exceptional character of wartime loads, as apart alto- 
gether from their amount. From the standpoint of inves- 
tors, the gearing of the companies’ capital and its actual 
total are factors of decisive importance. Last year’s earn- 
ings on total nominal capital and the proportion of this 
absorbed by each main group are set out in the following 
table. It will be seen that the two “ passenger ” lines, the 
Great Western and the Southern, come out best on this 
basis and that the watering of the “ Berwick” capital is 
particularly apparent. To assess the merits of any particu- 








| | Percentage of Net Revenue 
1 Net Total | Col. 1 


absor y 
Interest and Dividends 
Revenue} Capital | 














| Col. 2 | } { ; Bx 
s | Debs. | Pref. | Ord. | Defd. 
| } | | 
Be. £ Mn. | £ Mn 
Gt. Western..... ~ 6-9 | 149-8 46 | 23-7, 48-2) 27-9! 
LMS.........| 156] 413-8 3-7; 28-3) 54-4) 15-3 
‘ee | 20-7) 376-7| 2-8] 39-4)/ 67-3t ... 
Southern....... | 89} 1693) 41) 32-5) 39:8] 18:5) 7:9 
Total... | 40-1:/1,109-5| 3-6 pee 
| ! 


2 


¢ Total charge which exceeds actual payment. 








lar stock, a more detailed division of preferential rights 
would be necessary, but on the basis of the above figures 
the whole debenture and preference charge is covered 
some 1.4 times for the Western and Southern, only 1.2 
times for the LMS and not fully covered for “ Berwick.” 
It is very evident that the reward given to the railways 
has little connection with the nominal value of their capital 
and that the latter ought to be radically adjusted. Further, 
the relation between the various kinds of capital differs 
considerably, with very marked effects on the ability of the 
companies to provide their own finance in a free market. 
If" as seems not improbable, railway shareholders are to 
be given some form of fixed return after the war, it is 
to be supposed that the allocation to individual classes 
of stock will take full account of the potential variations 
in its return under competitive conditions which corres- 
pond to their present capital structures. 


Sie 
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The SPS Case 

On Monday the Master of the Rolls and Lords 
Justice MacKinnon and Goddard upheld the decision 9 
Mr Justice Bennett that the petition of Mr Peter Ling, in 
the matter of the Suburban and Provincial Stores recon. 
struction, must fail. The reason given was that signatures 
had not been obtained from holders of the necessary j< 
per cent of the class of capital concerned within the seven 
days fixed by the Companies Act. It appears that much 
more than this quantity was forthcoming at the time the 
petition came before Mr Justice Bennett, but it was held 
that the seven-day limit was pre-emptory, and that there 
was no power to extend it. Subject to the gloss that seven 
days under conditions of peace permit of actions which 
might well take a fortnight or three weeks in the circum- 
stances of today, no other decision seems possible ; but it 
does not therefore follow that the law, as it stands, is good. 
The limit was probably imposed in order to prevent the 
organisation of resistance by a recalcitrant minority ; but it 
seems to make insufficient allowance for the fact that it is 
very easy, especially in times such as these, to push through 
a scheme in a hurry, before there have been full oppor- 
tunities to look into the proposals. Admittedly, this was not 
the case with this plan, the main criticism of which was, 
and is, that it ought never to have been submitted at a time 
when the outlook was both obscure and changing rapidly. 
Pending the education of the investing public in what 
constitutes its interests—and adult education is not easy to 
achieve—the only remedies for this unsatisfactory state of 
affairs lie in the adoption of such regulations as have been 
laid down recently by the Stock Exchange, and in the 
evolution of a system whereby all proposals are vetted by a 
committee of experts, as advocated in The Economist of 
January 30th. As to the actual wording of this section of 
the Companies Act, like so many others, it appears to have 
been drawn with a view to immediate difficulties rather 
than to long-term considerations of justice. If, in point of 
fact, it is possible under it to sustain an objection which 
would reverse the whole course of action proposed, there 
can be no possible justification for preventing that course 
on the ground that a few days would be added to the 
period of uncertainty about the future value of the security 
in question. 

* ® * 


British and Canadian Profits 


The latest statistical bulletin of the Bank -of Canada 
contains an estimate of 484 company profits for 1936-4), 
with some details of their allocation. The basis of the figures 
is, unfortunately, not comparable with that of the statistics 
compiled by The Economist, for the Canadian figures dis- 
close profits before EPT and depreciation and EPT is not 
separated from other taxation. In this country, EPT 1 
virtually never stated,.and the number of companies which 
disclose depreciation provisions is insufficient to make it 
worth while to include this item in our calculations. It 1s, 
however, safe to assume that the inerease here is not of the 
order of 60 per cent since 1938 as is the case with the 
Canadian companies. The most remarkable disparity between 
the two countries is, however, the amount placed to reserves. 
As is shown in the table at the foot of this page, these wert 
almost eight times as great in 1941 as in 1938, and are 
presumably net allocations after providing tax. In the case 
of Great Britain, the rise is only 19 per cent before making 
this provision. After doing so, there is a reduction of similar 
amount. No one supposes that British companies disclose 
their true reserve appropriations, but even if Canadian ones 
do so, it is very clear that the ploughing back here has 
not been on the scale indicated by this figure and by that 
for depreciation. It may be that the Government here 
assumes a larger degree of responsibility than in Canada, 
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: BRITISH AND CANADIAN PROFITS 





(Figures in Millions) 


484 C ANADIAN COMPANIES 





2,282 British COMPANIES 
(Figures in Millions) 



























































19380 8389} 940 1941 138 | = 1ss9 || 1941§ 
eat SOLE 3 | e Wiee) a OE nS 

Total i j Sater hea thee ce ears 
oe cstseaes) si2 | 100 | 601 | 117 | 739 | 144 | 930 | 181 = | oe: ea 
After . inti PP Pee reresesescees F 116 100 126 109 149 128 187 161 an ih " 
Taxes inteding se utereseeee .. | 39 | 100 | 475 | 120 | 590 | 149 | 743 | 188 || 306 | 100 100 | 301 98 | 292 | 
Cash dividend “sree pT 56 | 100 78 | 138 | 183 | 327 | 295 | 527 fi € ue i a ‘a 
Reserves; nets O° 246 100 238 97 236 96 235 95 177 100 167 94 163 93 156 . 

ects St REE Baas 18 | 100 | 83 | 461 94 | 522 | 138 | 767 33 | 100 30 91 91 28 
ea : { 








+ And E P T but before interest for British figures. 
+ Tax deducted from gross figure at rate for first quarter of succeeding year for British companies. 


§ Based on 2,176 companies. 
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and there is, of course, the Io per cent net refund of EPT. 
But it is very doubtful whether the British industrialist will 
ne as well placed as his Canadian confrére in this matter. 
Shareholders in Canadian companies also appear to have 
fared rather better than those in British. The item, paid in 
cash dividends, is, presumably, gross, and the fall is only 
; per cent, whereas the figures of The Economist show a 
jal in gross dividends of 12 per cent. 


Company Notes 


Courtaulds’ Profits 


The decline in net profits indicated by the Courtaulds’ 
oreliminary statement for the year to December 31st last 
‘rom £1,351,048 to £1,262,130 is more serious than might 
appear at first glance. The directors point out that the 
figure for the latest year is struck before deduction of war 
damage, on which account £111,740 is drawn from re- 
serves. In the previous year, net profits were struck after 
deduction of £157,850 for this purpose. Thus, the arith- 
metic decline in equity earnings from 1,151,048 to 
{1,062,130 considerably understates the real fall. On this 
basis, however, the earned rate is down from 9.6 to 8.8 per 
cent, or to 7.9 per cent if the draft on reserve were debited 
against earnings. The ordinary payment is maintained at 
7} per cent, to which it was reduced from 8 per cent last 

- year, and the whole of the surplus goes to raise the carry 
forward from £494,055 to £656,185, the highest level of 
the past decade. Last year, there was a transfer of £80,000 
to reserve for employees’ pension, the first since 1937, but 
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there is no comparable appropriation this time. No guess 
can be made as to how gross earnings have fared, but it is 
improbable that there was a further serious rise in tax 
liability which in the previous year jumped some 
£1,100,000. Any effects of the sale of the Viscose 
interest on the company’s EPT standard will have 
operated from March, 1941. The directors are evidently 
following a policy of protecting the equity holder, 
for the present, from the fluctuations of earning 


power. Operating conditions can scarcely have eased during 


the past year, and there has most probably been a further 
rise in costs. The result is, however, slightly less favourable 
than might have been expected from Mr Courtauld’s state- 
ment of September last. At 44s. ex dividend the £1 ordinary 
stock yields £3 3s. 10d. per cent, a level which suggests that 
the market has discounted wartime setbacks. 

* * . 


Dorman Long Recovery 


No great surprise was felt in the market at the 
announcement that Dorman Long, .after an interval of a 
year, was to resume payment on its preferred ordinary and 
ordinary capital. According to the preliminary statement, 
16 per cent will be paid on the former and 8 on the latter 
class, against nil in each case last year, and 1§ and 7 per 
cent in 1940. Profits, after taxation, debenture interest and 
sinking funds, for the year ended September 3oth last have 
jumped nearly 60 per cent, from £509,208 to £805,830. 
In view of the purely temporary nature of the company’s 
difficulties in the previous year, primarily the loss of normal 
sources of supplies, the recovery was not unexpected. In 
common with other units in this industry, Dorman Long 





THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1853 


CAPITAL in 600,000 Shares of £5 each - - - 


RESERVE FUND - - - .- 





£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
West End Branch: 28, CHARLES Il. STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1. 





LIABILITIES 

£ s. d. 
pital, Authorised and Issued, 600,000 Shares of {5each,paidup 3,000,000 0 0 
ia IESG yp 4b sb Ass saddles vcsecccvigeecectas 3,000,000 0 0 
EN EOL OD 1,657,742 12 0 

Current and Other Accounts, including Provision for Bad and 
Doubtful Debts and Contingencies ......... chine hh ene ss bem 66,819,475 0 7 
Ne. tae i a poesepecan eee 8,773,676 2 4 
II SN a Ces caxlise sy rassbvescscdvccecesvevece 473,211 4 1 
Aoveptances on Account of Customers ...........0..0e0 eee 833,208 3 5 
Loans Payable, against Security per Contra ............+-.-- 86,250 0 0 
Due to Agents and Correspondents ........-.-0-0-eseeeeeeees 17,530 0 1 
Sundry Liabilities, including Rebates and Exchange Adjustments 831,968 16 5 
sa ciaweeecnaseaerencees 482,132 5 0 


Uability on Bills of Exchange re-discounted, £990,461 8s. 6d., of 

which £767,817 12s. 3d., has run off at Ist March, 1945. 

is a contingent liability in respect of outstanding Forward 
Exchange Contracts. 


£85,975,194 3 11 


Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET. 


BALANCE SHEET 3ist DECEMBER, 1942. 
(The Figures of Branches in enemy-occupied territories are taken from the latest returns received.) 











ASSETS 


£ s. d £ s. d 
Cash in Hand and at Bankers.............. 12,264,734 1 8 
Cash (including -Hong-kong Government 
Certificates of Indebtedness for Surrendered 
Coin) lodged against Note Issue ......... 541955 6 3 
ae 12,806,669 7 11 
Bullion on Hand and in Transit........ eats 6,888 0 1 


Government and Other Securities .......... 35,379,438 16 7 
Securities lodged against Note Issue ........ 900,000 0 0 
Allahabad Bairk Ltd.—23,403 Ordinary Shares of Rs. 100 each, of 

which 14,665 are fully paid and 8,738 are paid up to the 


36,279,438 16 7 


extent of Rs. 50 per Share, at cost .............006. eee 534,401 1 1 
Bills of Exchange, including Treasury Bills ................... 3,981,039 17 2 
RIE NE nn ot occ.ces abe dincccncdseeses 19,196,542 5 11] 
Liability of Customers for Acceptances, per Contra ...... 833,208 3 5 
Due by Agents and Correspondents... ...........eee ee eee eee 4,331 1 8 
Samy AMICUS oo ccc c ccs c cscs ecvneresicescccscosencecens 471,665 14 8 
Bank Premises and Furniture at the Head Office and Branches 1,585,286 0 « 


Balance of Head Office and Inter-Branch Remittances, Drafts, 


I adiuica reeds on aoe aca Been dak 10,275,723 14 


‘£ 


£85,975,194 3 11 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, 





om For the Year ended 3ist December, 1942. Cr. 





£ a & 
‘9 Interim Dividend at 30th June, 1942 ........ 75,000 0 0 
- Balance to be dealt with as fqllows :— 
Dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 

for the half-year to date .............-++- £75,000 0 0 
mucers’ Pension Fund ... t ehte Ache &y ewes + 50,000 0 0 
4sried forward to Profit and Loss New Account 357,132 5 0 

2 482,132 5 0 

£557,132 5 0 

a ail aiid aaa 


RK, W. BUCKLEY 
R. P. MILDREN \ Managers. 
G. 


H. TANKARD, Chief Accountant. 





| 
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£ s. d, 

By Balance at 3lst December, 1941.............-.+.-. 385,467 16 9 
Less Dividend for half-year to 3lst December, 

PE oo ee neetntkneeneuns Uma meeeas £75,000 0 0 

50,000 0 0 
Se 125,000 0 
260,467 16 9 
Profits, after providing for all Bad and Doubtful Debts, except ; 

as regards Branches in enemy-occupied territories : . 296,664 8 3 
£557,132 5 0 
AT A TOES OT 
V. A. corey . 
H. MACNAGHTEN } Directors 
A. GA. WEL |} 








REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. . 
We have audited the above Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account with the Books, Vouchers and Securities in Head Office, and with the information 


eedived by cable or the Returns from the Branches. 


“ditions, be obtained. Subject to these remarks, in our opinion, such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true anc 
according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shew 


Lendon, 3r@ March, 1943 


No verification or valuation of assets at Branches in enemy-occupied territories 


can, under present 
i correct view of the Bank’s 
n by the Books of the Bank. 
D. C. WILSON ; 
H. C. K. STILEMAN j Auditors. 
Chartered Accountants, 
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must be working as nearly to capacity as labour and other 
shortages permit. The board has repeated the allocation of 
£275,000 to depreciation, but that to general reserve is re- 
duced £35,000 to £65,000. This may be justified by the prob- 
ability that War Damage assessments, which the reserve 
provision was intended to cover, will be lower in view of the 
reduced scale of bombing. After a year’s lapse, the pension 
fund receives £15,000, as in 1940, while the carry forward, 
last year reduced by £104,595, is some {£3,000 higher. 
Granted continuity of supplies, there is no reason to believe 
that the company cannot maintain these results, but in so far 
as they arise from reasons peculiar to this company, it 
would be idle to anticipate corresponding improvement by 
other concerns. The appreciation of this class of share in 
recent months arises not from the improved immediate 
prospects of this industry, but the general upswing of 
equity quotations in the market. The ordinary shares of 
Dorman Long at 24s. 9d. ex dividend yield £6 9s. 3d. per 
cent. 
* * * 


Cammell Laird Profits 


Little can be deduced from the preliminary statement 
of Cammell Laird for 1942 which shows a rise in net 
profits from £186,548 to £192,121. These are struck after 
provision for deferred repairs, the amount of which is not 
yet disclosed. In 1941, £40,000 against nil was transferred 
for this purpose. If the provision last year was no lower, 
there has probably been an increase in total earnings, On 
the basis of the net profits figures, the rate of equity earn- 
ings may be estimated at 21.6 against 21.0 per cent. The 
ordinary capital receives the customary IO per cent; 
£100,000 is again transferred to general reserve and the 
carry forward is raised from £102,611 to £105,983. It 
seems likely that the total profits disclosed by the company 
will show a moderate rise on the year although they are 
struck after depreciation and tax. Dividends from the main 
subsidiaries, English Steel and Metropolitan Cammell, 
have presumably remained unchanged. Speculation about 
operating conditions is out of place, but the preliminary 
figures carry the suggestion that production and trading 
last year were not less profitable than in 1941 throughout 
the important heavy industrial tie-up in which Vickers is 
jointly interested with Cammell Laird. The §s. ordinary 
stock, at 8s. 1o}d., offers the sound yield of £5 14s. 3d. per 
cent. 


«x * * 


William Whiteley Results 


The full accounts of William Whiteley for the year 
to January 31st last, one of the first to be issued 
by London department stores, go far to explain the general 
recovery in earnings. William Whiteley shares in the gen- 
eral trend with a rise in total profits from £140,240 to 
£179,309. There is a disclosed provision of £32,000 against 
nil for taxation, while depreciation takes £25,662 against 
£19,033, including £4,000 against nil for deferred repairs. 
Thus, despite a decline in war damage liability from £19,686 
to £15,204, the rise in — is by no means fully passed 
on to surplus earnings. ere is £40, against fe) 
available for preference dividends, OS ce aes "the 
previous year, eighteen months’ dividends are distributed. 
This brings the payments on § per cent cumulative prefer- 
ence capital up to January 31, 1942. The surplus of £6,834 
against £1,520 is transferred as to £2,000 to reserve against 
investments as in the previous year, as to £4,000 against 
£2,000 to staff funds and the remainder to raise the carry 
forward from £67,598 to £68,432. The balance sheet posi- 
tion is healthy, net liquid assets rising from £545,106 to 
£556,388. The main changes are explained by the chairman, 
Mr. A. E. Cowper. The rise in creditors from £179,861 to 
£222,666 reflects the increase in tax liability; the rise of 
some £20,000 in stocks to £294,584 thé influence of the 
purchase tax; the decline in debtors from £260,171 to 
£T76135, the —- in hire purchase business, The 
account also shows an increase: in cash holdings f 
£174,846 to £220,696, which Mr Cowper states has hice 








£12,500,000 damage to the War Effort last 
year from ordinary fires 


MOST FIRES ARE CAUSED BY << CAREFUL” PEOPLE 
Don’t just be careful — take EXTRA care 
Issued as part of the Fire Offices’ Commitice Campaign against Fire Westage. I. 














largely eliminated by further purchases of Governmen 
stock since the date of the balance sheet. The main cause; 
of the recovery have, according to the chairman, been an 
increase in turnover and the inevitable reduction in costs— 
in delivery, advertising, lighting and other services—{fo; 
which official restrictions have been responsible. The future 
of the recovery, and the prospect in the short gun for the 
equity holder, depends mainly on the maintenance of sale- 
able supplies. The £1 ordinary stock now stands at 155, 


* * * 


Higher Textile Earnings 


Two recent textile results, those of J. and R. Morley 
and William Hollins, for the year 1942, provide some 
indication of the state of affairs prevailing in that industry. 
In both cases, trading profits are higher ; total profits of 
I. and R. Morley have risen from £328,869 to a record 
figure of £401,031, while the preliminary statement of 
William Hollins states that profit before tax of £266,488 
compares with £228,615 earned in 1941. Both companies, 
however, suffer heavily on tax account. Morley provides 
£295,000, or £85,000 more than the previous year, and 
Hollins’ liability is increased from £185,500 to £210,000. 
Nevertheless, both concerns are able to maintain the equity 
payments. The former pay 5, but earned only 7.3 against 
9.6 per cent, the latter distribute 6 out of earnings which 
have risen from 4.3 to 6.6 per cent. I. and R. Morley have 


raised the reserve appropriation £5,000 to £25,000, at the - 


expense of 4 draft of some £14,500 on the carry forward, 
while William Hollins raise this item almost £5,000. Both 
companies are doubtless compelled to concenttate almost 
solely on Government’ work, particularly utility goods on 
which the profit margins are inevitably low. In the circum- 
stances, it is clear that the concerns must have been work- 
ing to maximum capacity, as far as this is possible with the 
existing labour shortage, and in the case of I. and R. Morley, 
whose full accounts are available, ample depreciation has 
been provided. In the same accounts there is an interesting 
shift of liquid assets, a rise of some £300,000 in Govern- 
ment securities being accounted for by reductions in stock 
and debtors, the former item declining some £124,000 te 
£435,400. Cash, too, has been reduced to provide part of 
the new holding of £200,000 tax reserve certificates. At 
20s. 3d. the ordinary shares of Hollins yield some £6 2s. 34., 
while the 5 per cent cumulative preference of I. and R. 
Morley give only £4 §s. per cent. 


x * * 


Rubber Trust 


The full accounts of Rubber Trust for 1942 show the 
expected drop in income, which amounts to £51,731 against 
£173,383. Taxation claims £17,267 against £76,141, so that, 
after meeting general expenses, there is £24,559 against 
£86,169, representing 2 against 6.4 per cent, available for 
the ordinary capital. There is, of course, no dividend 
against 3 per cent in the previous year and Io per cent 
in the four preceding periods, and the whole surplus is 
added to the carry forward, which is raised to the total of 
£121,352. The total of free reserves is unchanged at 
£550,000, so that there is £671,352 of reserves and un- 
distributed profits to set against the depreciation of the 
company’s quoted securities of £883,897 below cost price 
of £2,279,546. In the previous year, the directors attempted 
a valuation of total investments, quoted and unquoted alike, 
estimating that the depreciation on all classes amounted 10 
£834,644. There is an improvement in the total of net 
liquid assets from the meagre surplus of £8,883 to £25,455» 
due to a rise in cash holdings from £3,794 to £27,460, 
partially — nid reduced debtors. Loans from subsidiaries 
are somewhat lower at £52,700 against 3757. There 1s 
practically no change in the distribution - the total of 
investments at £3,167,980. The report shows interests in the 
United Kingdom, India and Ceylon amount to 21.4 Pe 
cent of total investments; those in Malaya, Borneo and 
the Netherlands East Indies to 77.7 per cent. In the 
circumstances, the decline in income requires no comment, 
and the management can do nothing but conserve resources 
until normality is restored. Looking to the future, the vice- 
chairman, Mr _ Eric Macfadyen, displays tempered 
optimism on the crucial question of the extent to which 
natural rubber will be able to hold its own in the face 
of competition from synthetic products. He draws attention 
to the rising secular demand for rubber of all sorts and 
the chemical progress working on the side of natural 4 


well as synthetic rubber. Th Trust 
now stand at 16s. 6d. ate ecto eeemel 
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Industry and Trade 


Air and Sea Transport 


The General Council of British Shipping has pub- 
lished its views on the future of air transport and the role 
of the shipping companies in aviation, in a memorandum 
entitled “ Air and Sea Transport.” The General Council 
recognises that aviation is bound to play an ever-increasing 
part in international transport, and that a great commercial 
air-fleet will be as essential to the maintenance of Britain’s 
commercial position as was the mercantile marine in the 
past, although the aeroplane will never “oust the ship ” in 
the carriage of certain cargoes and traffics. The aim should 
therefore be to build up a balanced fleet of ships and air- 
craft, the two being regarded as complementary rather than 
competitive. The Council, like many other interested bodies 
and individuals, is anxious for a broad Government deci- 
sion on policy—in particular, on the two major issues of 
monopoly and subsidies. If the development of civil 
aviation is restricted to the monopolistic control of British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, they argue, the introduc- 
tion of cheap and efficient air transport may be impeded. 
And if the policy of granting “persistent and arbitrary 
subsidies” to commercial aviation is pursued, then the 
shipping companies will haye to reconsider their policy 
outlined in their earlier report “Freedom and Efficiency 
of dispensing with Government subsidies in operating 
ovefseas sea transport services. The shipping companies 


admittedly have no knowledge of aviation as such, but they 
have 2 


wealth of experience . . . an efficient organisati ’ 

one — ge Rage of passengers aad freiphts kek 

ee by > = * network of branch offices and 
which could, and should, be utilised in the development of 
commercial air services. Furthermore, the General Council 
suggests that there may have to be pooling of resources by 
the sea lines, the extension of local and feeder services, and 
the establishment of a joint body for technical research and 
possibly for joint purchase of flying equipment. Many of 
the recommendations put forward in this pamphlet are 
the same as those advanced in an article on p. 286. On 
the whole, the shipowners appear to take a broad view of 
the issue, and have put forward a reasoned case why they 
should be allowed to participate in overseas air transport. 
There is no semblance of the mentality which led the rail- 
ways to take over the canals in order to kill them— 
Possibly _because the shipping interests realise that civil 
aviation is too big a thing to be killed. 


Rates of Hire for Tramps 


Last week the Chamber of Shipping announced the 


details of the new agreement on rates of hire for deep-sea 


tramps concluded between its Negotiation Committee and 
the Ministry of War Transport. By the original agreement 
set out in the Memorandum on Wartime Financial Arrange- 
ments between the Government and Shipowners (Cmd. 
6218), published in August, 1940, shipowners received, as 
rates of hire, 5 per cent of an agreed value of ships for 
depreciation and 5 per cent for interest, inclusive of an allow- 
ance for certain operating costs such as wages and pro- 
visions. The agreement also provided that the rates of hire 
could be reviewed at any time, especially when they no 
longer corresponded to realities. The new rates of hire, be- 
sides embodying adjustments which have been found neces- 
sary by experience, have been calculated on the basis of the 
increase in wages, stores and other costs. For example, the 
standard rate of hire for steamers of 8,000 deadweight tons 
and over was 6s. 2d. per deadweight ton per month 
before November 1, 1941. This rate has now been increased 
retrospectively to 6s. 6d. for the period from November 1, 
1941, to April 30, 19423; 78. 6d. from May I, 1942, to 
January 31, 1943; and 7s. 8d. from February 1, 1943. The 
present rate is equivalent to an increase of about 25 per 
cent on that prevailing before November 1, 1941. Rates of 
hire for vessels aged twenty years and over will be 3d. per 
deadweight ton per month below the standard rates. Among 
the other adjustments made in the new agreement are new 
provisions for vessels under repair for marine damage or 
maintenance. Hitherto a vessel has been off hire during 
periods spent in repairing marine damage and in effecting 
running repairs, and on full hire while under repair for war 
damage. In future, vessels will be on a 50 per cent hire 
basis for the first month of so-called inefficiency due to war 
or marine damage or maintenance repairs, and on 33} per 
cent thereafter. By and large, the new agreement represents 
an adaptation of the financial relations between the Ministry 
of War Transport and tramp shipowners to present condi- 
tions similar to the new arrangements for liners discussed 
in The Economist on January 23rd. 


* * * 


Diamond Supplies 

According to reports from Capetown, a new diamond 
sales agreement has just been tabled in the South African 
Assembly. Its two main features are the freeing of sales 
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ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, IMITED 
ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the fixty-fifth ORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING of the shareholders will be held at the 
Company's offices, 61 Avenue Fouad ler, Alexandria, on Thursday, 
the 8th April, 1943, at half-past four in the afternoon for the 
transaction of the ordinary business of the Company, pursuant to 
Act of Parliament. 

Holders of share warrants to bearer desiring to attend or to be 
represented at the esting. must deposit their share warrants in 
London before the 27th rch, 1943, or in Alexandria before = 


7th April, 1943, until after the Meeting, at the National Bank 
Egypt, 6 King William Street, London, E.C. 4, or at the National 
Bank of Egypt, Alexandria, or at some other qgpproved bank in 
London or Alexandria. 

Dated Alexandria, Egypt, the 26th February, 1943. 


By Order of the Board, : 
T. D. KEY, R. WALTON, Joint Managers. 
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of industrial stones from the quota restrictions and the 
introduction of special quotas for sales of gem stones. A 
subsidiary point of the agreement secures adequate supplies 
of rough stones to the South African diamond-cutting 
industry. The new agrecment, which came into force on 
January 1st and will remain in operation until the’end of 
hostilities, adapts the diamond trade to war conditions. 
Allied demand for industrial diamonds this year is not 
only surpassing all records, but has reached a stage at 
which the free flow of stones from all available sources 1s 
required. In these conditions there is no room for sales 
quotas, which, in fact, lost their meaning early in the war 
when producers decided to stabilise prices for industrial 
diamonds at the pre-war level. As a result of the new 
agreement, additional supplies of industrial diamonds will 
come forward from the British producing countries in 
Africa. These will mainly consist of stocks at present held 
by the producers; they are to be acquired through the 
Diamond Corporation, the parent company of the Diamond 
Trading Company (the syndicate). As far as can be ascer- 
tained, the Belgian Congo, which supplies close on four- 
fifths of world supplies of industrial diamonds, has hitherto 
produced on an unrestricted basis, and will, therefore, not 
be affected by the agreement. One interesting clause in the 
agreement refers to the classification of diamonds, and pro- 
vides that the Diamond Producers’ Association will estab- 
lish from time to time a line of demarcation between gem 
and industrial diamonds. This line will be varied according 
to market conditions, and as virtually any diamond is suit- 
able for industrial uses, this provision can be regarded as 
an emergency safeguard for essential Allied needs. The 
new sales quotas for gem diamonds allot 47.0 per cent 
of the total to the De Beers group, 17.6 per cent to Con- 
solidated Diamond Mines of South-West Africa, 15.5 per 
cent to the Union Government, Io per cent to Sierra Leone 
Selection Trust and 10 per cent to the Angola Diamond 
Company. In addition to the regulation of supplies from 
members of the Diamond Producers’ Associations, the 
Diamond Corporation and its subsidiary, the Diamond 
Trading Company, continue to sell gem stone supplies from 
“outsiders” under contract, so that offerings of gem 
diamonds continue to be made through a single channel. 
It is of some interest that, in spite of high taxation and 
other wartime influences, sales of raw diamonds last year 
reached the highest level since 1929. According to market 
estimates, sales in 1942 reached nearly £10,000,000, which 
compares with £7,000,000 in 1941 and only £4,050,000 in 
1938. Although the quantitative share of industrial diamonds 
in total sales has greatly increased since the outbreak of 
war their share in the value of sales has hardly risen, as 
the prices of industrial diamonds have been maintained at 
pre-war levels, while gem prices have risen appreciably. 
* * * 


Cotton Yarn Price Control 


There have been informal discussions in Lancashire 
about the desirability of continuing the system of fixed 
cotton yarn profit margins after the war. Although fixed 
margins were introduced by voluntary agreements before 
the war, interest in this question has been stimulated by 
the circular which has been sent to the chairmen of ail 
cotton spinning concerns by Mr W. M. Wiggins, the presi- 
dent of the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Asso- 
ciations. In Mr Wiggins’ view— 

the acceptance of the principle of regulated prices for yarn 
appears to be more general now than at any previous period 
in thé history of the trade. Whilst this Federation has been 
reluctantly compelled to admit that for a time after the war 
control in somewhat similar form to that now being exercised 
must continue, it is not visualised that after such limited 
period control should continue except by our own representa- 
tion. You cannot but have realised that fixed varn prices, 
although not always at the figure you would desire, have 
materially improved the outlook of every spinner. This 
experience should not be wasted or lost sight of, and I am 
writing this document so each Board of Directors can give 
consideration to the matter of future government. We can 
govern ourselves if we will. If we fail to take advantage 
of the opportunity we shall be controlled by others who will 
have little regard for our welfare. We are the basic section 
of the cotton trade and have the right to demand equitable 
treatment from the Government on all matters, and when 
we are able to put forward any proposal, backed by the 
unanimous su’ of the spinning section, we shall command 
great respect. I want to make it perfectly clear that there is 
no intention of exploiting the rest of the industry for our 
a pee benefit heedless of the effect such a course 
wo have on the general productive capacity. But at the 
same time there is no intention of allowing the remainder to 
exploit the spinning section. 
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Price agreements will be an unsafe refuge for the spinning 
section, unless its efficiency is also brought to the highes, 
pitch. 


* * x 


Fish 


Little or nothing more has been heard of the trade's 
opposition to the zoning scheme for fish since Lor 
Woolton’s firm stand and the short debate in the House o 
Commons last December. The House approved of zoning. 
and sympathy was with the consumer rather than with the 
trade. It is beyond doubt that, as well as the saving of 
transport, zoning has achieved more equitable distribution 
of fish throughout the country. In London, supplies reach- 
ing Billingsgate have been less than a year ago. Between 
December 29, 1941, and February 28, 1942, 13,240 tons 
(including 1,035 tons of shell fish) were delivered, and in 
the equivalent period, from December 28, 1942, to Febr- 
ary 27, 1943, the quantity was 10,786 tons (including 83 
tons of shell fish). No figures of landings are available, bu: 
it is probably reasonable to assume that the drop in 
London supplies is representative. Vegetables have 
been more plentiful this winter, and the con- 
sumption of potatoes was 18 per cent higher las. 
January than in January, 1942. Two other foods have 
become important in the nation’s diet: dried eggs, which 
made their first appearance six months ago, and the more 
plentiful supply of canned salmen, the points value of 
which is now lower. Ali these have largely taken the place 
of fish and made its absence less serious. 


* * * 


Flowers by Sea 


A ban on the carriage of flowers by road and rail has 
been in force since November 1, 1942. That this prohabi- 
tion was necessary is shown by the fact that in six months 
last vear no fewer than 9,000 tons of flowers were carried 
by train ; they filled 8,000 vans and 365 special trains wer: 
run. Last week-end it was reported that a cargo of 1,700 
boxes of flowers from Cornwall arrived in Liverpool by 
coastal steamer and was unloaded by dockers, engaged 
double rates. The Ministry of War Transport has stated 
that there is no intention of extending the ban to the car- 
riage of flowers by sea. From the shipping point of view 
there was no objection to this particular case, since the 
vessel was in ballast and was only partially loaded. But. 
from the point of view of time spent in unloading the cargo. 
while there might not be any objection to occasional car- 
goes, it would obviously be undesirable and would defeat 
the purpose of the original ban, if the carnage of flower: 
by sea developed on any considerable scale. Although ther 
will be sympathy for the flower growers of the Scilly Isle 
and Cornwall, and the flowers will be appreciated by 
those who are fortunate enough to get them, any irrelevan' 
cargoes, which might impede the quickest possible turn- 
round of ships and cause congestion at the docks should 
obviously be eliminated. 


° ° * * 


Harvest Labour 


The last two harvests were gathered with the assist- 
ance of the Army, part-time and temporary workers anc 
school children. Last year, 30,000 secondary school children 
helped, compared with 12,000 in 1941. The Emergency 
Land Corps had 30,000 people registered with it last year. 
Most help was contributed by the Army: an average © 
45,000 soldiers worked on the land last September. This 
source of help to the farmers will be missed this year, an 
the loss is aggravated by the fact that a million more acres 
are under cultivation. Farmers need nearly half-a-million 
extra workers this summer, and the Ministry of Agriculture 
is appealing to this end. As far as possible, voluntary means 
will be sought, but Mr Bevin is prepared to direc! 
people to the work if necessary. It is hoped to double the 
numbers of the Emergency Land Corps. This corps 's 
composed of people living in country districts, who © 
be called upon for work in their own districts, thus avoiding 
transport and billeting difficulties. Land clubs, composed 
dwellers in small towns, which already do farm work in a 
evenings and at week-ends, may be able to expand. Schoo 
camps will be extended this year. Employers are being 
asked to lend parties of workers for a few days at a time. 
and 150,000-200,000 people are hoped ‘for from this source. 
Some county war agricultural executive committees 4 
arranging camps to accommodate “holiday workers.” Mor: 
help is expected to come from Civil Defence workers 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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THE ECONOMIST 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


MR. V. A. GRANTHAM’S STATEMENT 


The eighty-ninth ordinary general meet- 
e, my Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China will be held at the 
nank’s head oitice, 38 Bishopsgate, London, 
£.C, 2, on the 17th instant, at noon. 

The following is the statement by Mr 
y. A. Grantham (chairman), circulated to 
the sharehoiders with the report and 
accounts :—— 

STAFF.—I feel that the shareholders 
would like me to commence my annual 
yatement by informing them of the posi- 
son in regard to members of our staff in 
‘he hands of the enemy. It is with the 
greatest regret that I have to report the 
jeath of several members of our foreign 
saf, either in action, or in captivity, or 
s the result of hardships following upon 
enemy occupation of our branches in the 
Far East. “‘o their families we extend our 
neartfelt sympathy. 

Last year, so far as we then knew, Io! 
members of our Eastern European staif 
emained in ememy-Occupied countries. 
During the year ten have been repatriated, 
out unfortunately an almost equai number 
gave been captured by the enemy, so that 
the nett figure has changed very uttle. We 
ae losing no opportunity of establishing 
aod maintaining communications with these 
men now in captivity and I am sure that 
we have correctiy interpreted the wishes 
of the sharehoiders in making suitable pro- 
vision for them and their dependants. In 
the few cases where members of our local 
stalls have escaped from enemy territory, 
we have been able to give them suitable 
assistance, 


DIRECTORATE.—In December last 
your directors invited Mr J. L. Milne to 
oin our board, and you will be asked to 
onfirm this appointment. Mr Miine is a 
managing director of Messrs R. G. Shaw 
ind Company, Limited, and a director of 
numerous rubber and tea companies, and 
us wide knowledge of Kar Eastern com- 
merce and finance will be of the greatest 
value to us in the years that lie ahead. 


CAPITAL.—The directors have decided 
‘0 recommend to you that the £5 fully paid 
hares be converted into stock. ‘lhis change 
will lead to a great saving of labour and 


will therefore, I think enerally wel- 
ae ’ » be g 


BALANCE SHEET.—I informed you 
“st year that, as regards those agencies 
which were then in enemy-occupied terri- 
‘Ory, We were compelled to utiuse the last 
‘gures despatched to us by mail prior to 
“aemy occupation. We have had to con- 
“Que this practice, although, in some Cases, 
*e have received later figures than those 
‘Vailable a year ago and in others, agencies 
‘hat Were working normally at December 
31, 1941, have since then fallen into enemy 
tands, We have reason to believe that 
“counts at some of our occupied branches 
‘ave been partly or wholly liquidated by 
che Japanese, but we shall have no precise 

ormation on this matter until these 
‘ranches come into our hands again. The 
‘quidation of such accounts will ultimately 
‘ting about a shrinkage of both assets and 
abilities in the balance sheet figures. We 
lave already made substantial provision for 
‘“sses which may occur through enemy 
‘“cupation of our branches. 
ft statement that the profits are shown 
‘evs OViding for all bad and doubtful 
the 8 1s, of necessity, again qualified by 

fact that, in the case of agencies in 
semiy we have no_ up-to-date 
"ures to work upon. Where we have 


‘ces8 to all the information we require in 


respect of agencies still under our control, 
we have made tull provision. 

he total of the balance sheet at 
485,975,194 shows a decrease of some 


44,950,359, accounted for on the liabilities 


side by reauctions of £1,025,016 in current 
and other accounts, 41,372,438 in fixed 
deposits, £949,180 in acceptances on 
account of customers, and 41,116,250 in 
loans payable. On the assets side, cash 
in hand and at bankers shows a decrease 
ot 41,980,754, but our liquid position 
remains very strong. Government and 
other securities have fallen by £1,156,485, 
bills of exchange, etc., by £1,500,480, and 
bills discounted and loans by £4,530,797. 
A closer analysis reveals that there is no 
diminution in the aggregate figures of our 
agencies in India and Ceylon, in spite of 
the fact that bills of exchange and bills 
discounted and loans figures are smaller, 
due to changes in the methods of financing 
commodities made necessary by the war. 
The baiance of head office and inter-branch 
remittances, drafts, etc., in transit, has in- 
creased by £5,138,822, due to still greater 
delays in mais and to the continued use 
of returns of enemy-occupied agencies that 
are not up to date. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT.— 
Turning to the profit and joss account, no 
results have been obtained this year trom 
enemy-occupied agencies, whereas last year 
we were abie to include the results of those 
agencies, in some cases for the first six 
months and in others for the full year. Our 
Rangoon agency, after having been 
evacuated to Mandalay, had ultimately to 
be closed, and our foreign business is now 
almost entirely concerned with India and 
Ceylon. I need hardly remind you that, so 
long as the Japanese remain in possession 
of our Far Eastern agencies, not only are 
we deprived of their earning power, but we 
also have to make suitable provision for the 
interned members of our staff besides a 
number of unknown contingencies. I think, 
under these circumstances, the final results 
of the year’s working, viz., a profit of 
£296,664 8s. 3d., may be considered very 
satisfactory. 

We brought forward from last year a 
balance of £260,467 16s. 9d., making a total 
available ot £557,132 §s., out of which an 
interim dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum, costing £75,000, was paid last 
September. From the _ balance of 
£482,132 5Ss., the directors propose that a 
final dividend for the half-year to Decem- 
ber 31st last, at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum, costing £75,000, be paid, and that 
£50,000 be transferred to officers’ pension 
tund, leaving £357,132 5s. to be carried 
forward. ; 

In conclusion, I should like you to know 
that we are actively engaged in preparing 
the way for our re-establishment in the 
East, and it is with this in mind that we 
have again increased the amount carried 
forward in the profit and loss account by 
*a substantial amount. I have already re- 
ferred to the provision we have made for 
losses which may occur through enemy 
occupation of our branches, but we cannot 
tell in what condition our premises may be 
returned to us. It is to provide for such 
contingencies that we are strengthening 
the balance at credit of profit and loss 
account. P 

You will no doubt approve of the im- 
portant step we have taken in sending re- 
presentatives to Chungking to open a 
branch of the bank. While the future may 
be obscure, it is. sufficiently clear that we 
should preserve our long-standing friend- 
ship with our Allies, the Chinese. 
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JOHN WHITE 
(IMPREGNABLE BOOTS), 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING 


The ninth annual general meeting of 
this company was held, on the 25th ultimo, 
at the head office of the company. 

Mr John White (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: I again have 
very great pleasure in reporting a most 
satisfactory year’s trading. Our actual turn- 
over and production figures are down 
slightly, mainly on account of the constant 
withdrawal from our staff of both men and 
girls for the various services. Over one- 
third of ou: pre-war staff is now absorbed 
by one or other of these services. Another 
reason for this slight reduction is the Boot 
and Shoe Trade Concentration scheme. In 
view of these circumstances I feel sure 
everyone will agree we have every reason 
to congratulate ourselves upon the fine 
results now shown by the balance-sheet. 

Our present production, in common with 
other manufacturers, is practically all sub- 
ject to control and quotas—as also are our 
supplies, and while we realise that present 
circumstances demand these measures, we 
are looking forward hopefully to the time 
when they will no longer be necessary. 

During the war period new experience 
of the manufacture of many types and 
grades of footwear and new methods of 
production have very greatly broadened our 
outlook, and no doubt when hostilities cease 
this experience and these new methods will 
be put into practical use for the benefit of 
our civilian trade. Our output of civilian 
goods by the time our full labour force is 
with us again will no doubt be very large 
indeed. To make full use of our manu- 
facturing capacity and to fully employ this 
labour force an output of not less than 
60,000 pairs per week will be required. 
This is being very carefully borne in mind 
by your directors. 


POWER SECURITIES 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 





The twentieth annual general meeting 
of the Power Securities Corporation, 
Limited, was held, on the 4th instant, in 
London. 

Mr William Shearer (the chairman) said 
that their profits had been maintained 
more or less on the same basis as a year 
ago, and, subject to no unforeseen con- 
tingencies, the business in hand should 
enable them to maintain a fairly level keel 
during the current year. They had been 
almost entirely precluded from engaging 
in financial business, which had contri- 
buted materially to their revenue in pre- 
war years, and their results had been 
mainly dependent on income _ received 
from investments, including dividends from 
their principal subsidiary, Balfour, Beatty 
and Company, Limited, whose activities 
during the year had been important and 
extensive. In view of the inevitable cur- 
tailment of their pre-war financjal activi- 
ties, the directors felt that the results 
achieved during the year were satisfactory. 

Their energies were devoted to works for 
the furtherance of the war effort, but they 
were not unmindful of opportunities on 
the conclusion of hostilities for a business 
such as theirs equipped to deal with the 
design, construction, finance and manage- 
ment of civil, electrical and allied under- 
takings in all parts of the world. It was 
to be hoped that the various war-time 
controls would be relaxed and discontinued 
without undue delay after the war, and 
that the prevailing zeal in certain quarters 
for replanning the world would not prove 
a retarding influence in the restoration of 
the prosperity of this country, where, 
with its dense population, freedom was 
essential for the application of personal 
initiative and private enterprise. 

The report was adopted, and the pro- 
posed dividend of 6 per cent., less tax, 
was approved. 
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PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION 


The one hundred and second annual 
general meeting of the members of the 
Provident Mutual Life Assurance Associa- 
tion was held, on the 3rd instant, in 
London. 

Mr Owen Hugh Smith, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said the associa- 
tion stands as firm as ever and continues to 
grow. Five years ago the life assurance 
fund was £11,182,300, now it is 
£13,189,400 ; the premium income then 
was £1,142,100, now it is £1,274,700. 

The average net rate of interest we 


THE ECONOMIST 


earned in the quinquennium just ended 
was £3 15s. 9d. per cent. compared with 
£4 8s. 10d. per cent. in the previous quin- 
quennium. Our investments on Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, were in total worth sub- 
stantially more than the values at which 


they stand in the balance-sheet, without 


taking into account our investment reserve | 
fund of £1,000,000. 


The new business for 1942 shows a 
slight falling-off from the 1941 figure, but 
this need cause us no surprise. That we 
should be able in such circumstances to 
issue new policies at the rate of over 
£1,500,000 a year not only testifies to the 
repute in which the association stands, but 


is also evidence of a real need for life . 


assurance and of a general appreciation of 
its value. 


March 6, 1943 


Our quinquennial valuation has 
made on the same principles as last _ 
but giving effect to current conditions N 
surplus of £960,699 is disclosed. We pro 
pose to make a further valuation with , 
view to a distribution of profits as soon : 
may be practicable after the war ; and it i 
intended that any bonus then declared 
shall apply to all policies entitled to par- 
ticipate which are in force when the valua 
tion is made, and that this bonus shall take 
account of all full years’ premiums Paid 
since December 31, 1937. In order to gafe. 
guard the interests of members whos 
policies become claims, the board have 
decided to continue the rates of interim 
bonus which were declared for the past two 


‘years, 


The report and accounts were adopted 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


THE very modest increase in the number 
of bargains marked during the past week 
is misleading. Actual business has been 
light pending the opening of the London 
War Savings Week, although the tone has 
been firm. In a very quiet gilt-edged 
market, improved sentiment occasioned 
minor gains for some of the irredeemable 
stocks, otherwise prices were steady. 
Brazilian and Chilean bonds advanced on 
some enquiry, but the volume of business 
in the foreign bond market was extremely 
light. The home rail market was a centre 
of activity, over 1,100 bargains being 
marked on Monday, and good gains were 
general for the marginal preference and 
equity stocks. Among the latter, LMS and 
GW rose 14 and 3, respectively. Midweek 
witnessed increased profit-taking, which 
occasioned a minor but general setback. 
Argentine stocks received scant attention in 
the foreign rail market, although the United 
of Havana 1906 debenture remained steady. 
According to the markings list, the 
industrial market was no more active than 
a week ago, but in common with other 
sections small irregular movements indi- 
cated the uncertain tone. Brewery shares, 
however, enjoyed frequent advances 
ranging between 3d. and 6d., although 
tobacco issues were barely steady. In the 
motor group, J. Lucas and Rolls-Royce 
were outstandingly firm. On the resump- 
tion of dividends, the Dorman Long pre- 
ferred and ordinary stocks rose 4s. and 9d. 
respectively. Elsewhere in the heavy 
industrial section, Bolsover Colliery and 
Tube Investments were firm. Courtaulds 
provided the largest single movement in 
the textile section, easing 9d. on the pre- 
liminary statement. Lancashire Cotton, 
however, advanced the same amount. 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Canned Meats Purchases.—The Minister 
of Food has made an Order amending the 
Canned Meat and Canned Soup (Control 
and Maximum Prices) Order, S.R. and O. 
1941, No. 2021, so that the Ministry of 
Food became the sole purchaser of all 
canned meat products other than meat 
pastes, fish pastes and soups produced by 
licensed United Kingdom canners from 
March 1, 1943. The Ministry will not bu 
any stocks of the products concerned whi 
are already in existence at February 28th 
except goods for which they have already 

contracts direct with canners, nor 

will they interfere with the completion of 
any existing contracts for such products 
— by the Services Departments or the 
ar Organisation of the British Red Cross 
Society and Order of St. John of Jerusalem. 


ue) 


Canners have been required to notify the 
Minister of their stocks in hand at Febru- 
ary 28th any uncompleted contracts. 


and of 
Canners will be free to distribute under the 
points scheme any stocks of the canned 


Marks & Spencers “A” ordinary with a 
rise of 2s. 3d. overshadowed all else in 
the stores group. 

Cape interest was diverted sharply trom 
the kaffir market to diamond issues on the 
news of the producers’ agreement. Ail 
diamond shares advanced, in particular 
De Beers deferred, and Consolidated Dia- 
monds, which rose 14 points and 2s. 9d. 
respectively. Rand gold issues were quict 
but steady. Neither iea nor rubber shares 
attracted buyers, and in consequence 
quotations were frequently lower. As else- 
where, the oil market suffered from a lack 
of business, prices fluctuating narrowly 
without trend. 


‘**FINANCIAL NEWS ’”’ INDICES 
Total 


























B . | Corres. Security Indices 
3argains Dav cee eee a 
1945 | NSE. | 1942 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 

- § | shares* Int.t 

| 

Feb. 25..... 4,635 2,833 96 -0 136 ‘6 

a eee 4,482 2,818 96 -4 136 6 

gt eee 6,423 | 3,678 96 -3 136 -4 

Se a 5,153 | 2,995 96 3 136-5 

eo 4,466 | 2,868 96 -3 136-5 
* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1943: highest, 97-2 (Feb. 3); lowest, 94-1 
(Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136-8 (Jan. 22); 
lowest, 134-5 (Jan. 4). t New basis in S.E. List. 

§ Old basis. 


New York 


FOLLOWING on the successful outcome of 
the Tunisian counter-attacks, Wall Street 
experienced a considerable expansion of 
activity. Turnover on Monday totalled just 
over 2 million shares, the highest for over 
a year. The initial advance in prices, how- 
ever, served only to strengthen the belief 
that a technical correction was imminent, 
and recent light profit-taking was replaced 
this week by heavy selling of vulnerable 
issues and widespread profit-taking. In 
consequence, declines up to 2 points were 
numerous. Expectations of further sales 
proved false and midweek brought a sharp 
recovery. 


meat products concerned that they may 
have made for civilian consumption before 
March I, 1943. From March Ist, the 
canned meat products concerned must be 
made to standard specifications. No indi- 
cation of the canner’s name, address or 
brand will be permitted on the cans or 
labels beyond the code number which the 


Ministry will notify to the canner for the ° 


purpose. Those products earmarked by the 
Ministry for eventual release for civilian 
consumption will bear a standard label 
authorised by the Ministry. Goods bearing 
this label will not be released to the public 
for some time. 

_ Rubber Boot Stocks.—The home produc- 
tion of rubber boots has practically ceased, 
and they may be sold only against buying 
permits. The present uneven dispersal of 
stocks is likely to cause local shortages. To 
remedy this, the Board of Trade consulted 
representatives of tke trade and it has been 
agreed that stocks in retail shops should be 
returned to wholesalers. In this way, 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDicEs 
(1935-36 = 100) 


(WEEKLY AVERAGES) 





ee Ti. 

















1943 } 
\oene Feb. | Feb 
Low | High 10, 17, 24 
Jan. | Feb. | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 

5 | 624 | | 
347 Industrial.....; 81-1! 89-1 | 87-4) 88-5 | 89-1 
32 Rails ..........| 72°6 | 81-4 | 76-0! 76-9] 814 
40 Utilities........ 167-9 75-9 | 71-9] 74-1! 75-49 

419 Stocks ........ 78-5 | 86-5 | 84-3] 85-5/ & 

Av. vield %*..... 5-36 | 4-92 | 5-00} 4-95 | 4.9 





* 50 Common Stocks 
Daity AVERAGE OF 50 ComMoON Stocks 


Feb. | Feb. > Feb. 


et ee A 


Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
eee eee 24 
107 -4 107-1 108 -5 ia 199-0 10395 
~ 1943: High, 109-5, Feb. 17; Low, ‘ 
(a) Market Closed. 

Total share dealings : Feb. 25, 1,777,000; 
Feb. 26, 1,438,000; Feb. 27*, 943,000; 
March 1, 2,001,000; March 2, 1,328,000; 
March 3, 2,018,000. 


* Two-hour session only 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- N \ 
March 6, 1943 Capital versions Money 
f us ee 
To Shareholders only 7,500 ie 7,500 
By Permission to Deal 83,333 “a 131,242 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 3s 
Including Exclucing 
Yeart Conversions Conversivlls 

f 


i 
216,593,474 209,287,974 


© SRA Es eae 9 
a 226,202,819 222,200,760 
Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 
f £ a 
Sa ae 208,500,374 787,600 Nil 
oo ECR ae 221,995,440 178,320 2 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Yeart F Deb. a Or 
1943...... oo eeee 204,605,473 609,837 4,072,064 
 * RRND i 220,961,256 _ 82,029 1,157.4 
t Includes Government issues to Feb. 25, 1945, only. 
Above figures include all new capita i 


permission to deal has been granted. 


NEWS 


supplies can be measured and redistributed 
correctly. Wholesalers will buy rubbet 
boots of British and Canadian manufacture 
at fixed prices. Directions have been _ 
under the Rubber Boots (Control) Or om 
1943 (S. R. & O. No. 284), made for ts 
purpose. 


Barley Prices.—The maximum price Pe 
malting barley of the 1943 crop 1s 275. 4. 
per cwt. (110s. per quarter). For ~~ 
sweet and dry barley for milling a 
Ministry of Food will be prepared (0 PT 
up to this maximum price with 3 — 
of 26s. 3d. per cwt. (105s. per yong 
For barley that is potentially millable, 
will need conditioning, a deduction the 
exceeding 2s. 6d. per cwt., according 10 the 
cost of conditioning, will be made from” 
current price of millable barley. © |) 
Ministry of Food will also guarantec 


purchase at not less than the appropria 
maximum price for millable or potenta™ 


(Continued on page 314) 
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March 6, 1943 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 

For the week ended Feb. 27, 1943, total 
ordinary revenue was £91,880,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £114,281,000, and 
jssues to sinking funds of £155,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
/11,061,904, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,559,146,000 against /2,215,469,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago, 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


~~ Receipts into the 
| Exchequer 
| (£ thousands) 
Esti- ‘April 1,)April 1 
Revenue | mate, | 1941 





| Week | Week 





942-43 to ended ended 
| | Feb. | Feb. — Feb. 
| | 28, 37, | so¢a 27, 
1942 1943 1943 
ORDINARY l l | 
REVENUE 


| | 
income Tax... .; 913,000) 672,404) 845,642 29,006 60,040 








Surstax...... 6. | 78,000| 64,327) 60,159, 2,160, 2,560 
Estate, etc., | | 
Duties... | 90,000) 82,146, 84,311| 3,050) 1,450 
Stamps... | 19,000) 12,193) 13,180,” 30, 11150 
NDC. ....-- U1 495 0001 29-274) 26.449] 318, "330 
000" 224,324) 308,752) 4,900 5,52 


BPT.......5| 8 
Other Inld. Rev.| 1,000, 687) 790, 30 10 
fotal Inld, Rev.|1522000 1075355 1339283) 39,494 71,068 


uti... ce 438,295| 333,741! 411,230 5,961. 4,134 


ae . |, 366,705) 307,400! 396,400, 13,300, 17,400 
Total Customs &| | Rd 2 
Excise.......] 805,000) 641,141) 807,630, 19,261 21,534 


\otor Duties. ..| 34,000, 37,753! 27,992, 750, 765 
Canadian tion | | | 
225,000 


{ 

Contribution . | 224,719 aie 
P.O, (Net Re- | Dre ‘Dr. 

ceipts)....... | 10,000; 10,700! 9,500) 2,350 2,250 
Wireless Licences) 4,300) exe | QM) ces | 370 
Crown Lands. . | 800; 910 960 80) 90 
Receipts from 1 | 

Sundry Loans} 5,000} 5,096) 3,333, 2,018 18 


Miscell. Receipts} 21,000) 77,080) 84,746) 3,649 285 


Total Ord. Rev./2627100 1848035 2502363 62,902 91,880 
SELF-BALANCING| | } | re 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 102,523, 95,000 97,000, 4,350. 4,250 


fotal.......... 12729623 1943035 2599363 67,252 96,130 





Issues out of the 

Exchequer to meet 
payments 

(f thousands) 








Expenditure bon ‘April 1, April 1, Week | Week 
1942-43! 1941 1942 | ended | ended 
to to Feb. | Feb 
Feb. — 28 ‘ | 27 ‘ 
28, 27, ’ ‘94. 
ee 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1945 
ORDINARY | 


EXPENDITURE j 
Int. & Man. of | | 
Nat. Debt... .| 325,000) 241,371, 288,845) 1,091, 1,107 


Payments to N.| | | 
7,532; 7,521) 544 559 





Ireland...... 9,500) 

OtherCons. Fund } 

Services ..... 7,800; 7,509) 7,182, 12) = 
Total... os... | 342,300| 256,412) 303,548) 1.647) 1,742 


Supply Services . /5353204 4040573 4746899 107056 112539 


lotal Ord. Exp.|5695504/4296985 5050447 108703 114281 


StuP-BaLAWCING| | 
?.O. & Brdeastg.| 102,523) 95,000! 97,000, 4,350, 4,250 
| , ' r 


T 


RE (5798027 4391985 5147447 \113053|118531 
After increasing Exchequer balances by 
‘30,259 to (2,791,545, the other operations 
lor the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
:22,715,402 to £16,618 millions. 

NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


PO. echt. ARI Ae 200 
“werscas Trade Guarantees...........¢....0:- 10 
210 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
werseas Trade Guarantees...............+--: 81 
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Finance 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 








a Net INCREASES Net REPAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 18,978] Ways and Means 870 
ee -. 20,750 Advances ...... 
o Vet. Bonds... 9,275] Tax Reserve Certs 5 
kc wae ee nes, ix Reserve Certs. 25,001 
S| re 50 
24% Nat. War Bds 
1951-53 ...... .. 29,850 
3% Savings Bonds 
1960-70:....... 35,300 
Other ee 2,157 
Treasury Deposits. 20,000 
136,360 25,871 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Treasury | “Yilans | Trea-| 
= Advances | Sury | Total 
Date | oa | Bank | De- | Float- 


'B 7 

Ten- | | Public | of | Posits| ing 
| Tap | | by | Debt 

der | | Depts. 4 'B ks| 


Feb. 28 | 905-0 1612-7 215-4] 21-7] 677-5 3432-3 
Nov. 28 1040-0 1705-5 287-1] 11-0 | 888-5, 3932-2 





Dec. 5,/1045-0 | Not available 
» 12 |1045-0 a wt 
» 19 |1045-0 | ” ”» 
” HH — 33 ” ” 
” 833-2 161-6|67-7]| 966°5 4029- 
1943 | | | ' ' ‘oan 
Jan. 9 |1045-0 Not available 
» 16 1040-0 | ” a 
» 25 (1030-0) | ee a 
» 350 |1020-0| 1770-8 231-7 | 24-0 | 920°5 4027-0 
Feb. 6 |1010-0; | Not available 
» 13 |1000-0! ea * | 
» 20 990-0 ne *” { 
» «27 | 980-0) 1829-7 230-1 | 24-7] 1000-5 4065-1 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount Average BA 
Dateot |  ——id|:~CCRate antotten 
of Allot- | 
Tender | Applied! | ment | ,2t 
Offered|“PP N°" Allotted| , Min. 
' | | | ° Rate 
1942 





Feb. 27 | 75-0 142-6| 75-0] 20 0 

Dec. 4 | 75-0, 158-9; 75-0| 20 1-27| 29 
» ll | 75-0| 144-7| 75-0] 20 1-49| 35 
» 18 | 75-0} 137-4| 75-0| 20 1-64) 39 
", 24 | 75-0} 144-8| 75-0/ 20 1-25| 29 
, 31 | 75-0 | 143-5} 75-0| 20 2°05;| 41 
1943 | 

Jan. 8 | 75-0| 133-9} 750/20 2-11} 46 
» 15 | 75-0| 140-0} 75-0| 20 1-56| 36 
» 22 | 75-0 | 148-2) 75-0) 20 1-66] 33 
” 29 | 75-0/ 161-0} 75-0! 1911-57, 28 
Feb. 5 | 75-0| 158-7| 75-0| 1911-80] 29 
» 12 | 75-0} 141-6} 75-0| 19 11-85| 34 
» 19 | 78-0 | 152-7) 75-0) 1911-93] 32 
” 26 | 75-0! 172-8) 75°0!19 11-86] 24 








On Feb. 26th applications at £99 14s. 11d. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 24 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were 
accepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on March Sth. For the week ending 
March 6th, the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits 
to the maximum amount of £40 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 




















(£ thousands) - ; 
peers ities oo ONE ea 
3% 3% ° 
N.S.C. | Defence | Savings 2 
Bonds Bon 1951-53 
6,322 | 3,131 | 9,275] 5,105 
5615 | 2.595|  9,213i)| 10,1435 
‘ 2,230 7,717\| 8,972 
5.745 | 2.278! 6,200\|| 8,586 
5,753 | 2,040 | 12,138ii| 7,533 
5,484| 2,569]  8,700\i| 6,716 
= 13,367/|| 8,377 
Totals to date . .| 723,4019| 540,875°'1033389t||' 88,551f 





+ 113 weeks. +t 14 weeks. 
§ Including series 1949-51. || Including al} Series. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Mar. 2nd amounted to a total value of £54,858,835. 
Up to Feb. 27th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £96,972,000 has been repaid. 


* 170 weeks. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MARCH 3, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


4 i 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,106 


Notes Issued : 3 
922,467,589 | Other Govt. 


In Cireln. ... 


In Bankg. De- Securities ... 938,272,594 
partment 27,774,129 | Other Secs.... 700,219 
Silver Coin... 


12,087 
Amt. of Fid. 
See 950,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
oS eee 241,718 





950,241,718 950,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


i 4 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 186,568,088 
ii tec ad 3,468,286 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 6,860,127 | Discounts & 
——- Advances... 4,625,941 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 27,620,686 
Bankers..... 164,901,753 -_— 
Other Accts... 57,654,331 32,246,627 
———--—- | Notes. ....... 27,774,129 
222,556,084 | Gold & Silver 
CNRS s bicri-os-< 848,653 
247,437,497 247,437,497 





* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 














1942 1943 
Mar Feb. | Feb. | Mar 
| 4 17 4 3 
| Z 
Issue Dept. : i 
Notes in circulation... ..!| 751-5} 914-9} 917-4, 922-5 
Notes in banking depart- 
rey eee 28-8} 35-3) 32-8 27-8 
Government debt and 
securities*...........| 778-2} 949-2} 949-2! 949-3 
Other securities ........ 1°8 0-8 0:7) O-7F 
| eee ee 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-08 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2 0-2 02 0-2 
ae . 168 -00\168 -00\168 -00 168 -00 
Depesits : | 
. 2 12 -2 6-6 a3 6-9 
Bankers’ ...... .......| 128-8) 149-5} 178-2 164-9 
Others......... oo. | 558] 59-4) 53-9 57-7 
ye weweceees| 196-8] 215-5) 239-2; 229-5 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | 
Government...........| 155-4] 173-9} 199-2, 186-6 
Discounts, etc.......... 6-1 4-1 51) 4-6 
RT Ne tre 24-2) 19-2) 19-3) 27-6 
i. we ceeaee.| 185-7] 197-2] 223-6) 218-8 
Banking depart. res. ... 29°1; 36:2) 33-6 28 6 
o o ) ] o 
‘** Proportion”... ...-| 14-8] 16-8) 14:0) 12-4 





* Government debt is £11,015,100 : capita 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £880 millions 
to £950 millions on December 1, 1942. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date Cash Two Months 
d. d 
Wes Bib aie co casesscuces 233 234 
<p Ge adeedeetsiaes 234 234 
(OS, ee ee 234 23¢ 
Sa eee 234 234 
Be ceerwias ves 23¢ 234 


The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 442 cents per ounce throughout the week. 





MONEY MARKET 


pe ichange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 
mnk of England remained unchanged between Feb. 
and Mar. 4th. (Figures in brackets are par of 


exchange.) 

United States. $ (4-862) 4-024-033 i 

. " ‘ ; mail transfers 
{22 038, Canada. $ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail trans- 
SO 43-473, Francs (25 +22}) 17-30-40. 
at Benk arena (18 -159 T.T. 16-85-95, bank notes 
(11-45 of d, 17-40 kr. Argentina. Peso 
Dutch Weng ot 17 13 ; mail transfers 16-953-17-15. 
transfers © indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; mail 
99-80-100 7+58-64, Escudos_ (110) 
$4. fit He transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 


2-04 ; transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-64% cr. 
_—: - 7°6597 ig 

cited Rates for P, at Bank of England jor 
learing Offices, Peseta 40°50 (Official rate) : 


46°55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 
71°25 lire, 
Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 


changed between Feb. 26th and Mar. 4th: 

Egypt. Piastres (974) 973-8. India. Rupee (18d. per 
rupee) 173#-18%d. Belgian Congo. Francs 1764-3. 
China. National $ 24}-3}d. Ks 

Special Account# are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia 
and Paraguay, for which no rate of exchange is quoted 
in London. - 

Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. 3} cent 
pm.-par. Canada. $ cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between Feb. 26th and Mar. 4th :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Discount rates :° Bank Bills 60 days 14%; 3 months 


14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 1&%. 
Day-to-day money, %-1%. Short Loans, 1-14%. 
Bank deposit rates 3%. Discount deposit at call 
4%; at notice 14%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


6 months, 14-14%. 


} | | 
New York | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 
ma $94. 25 St M4 2 2 
| } | 
Cents | Cents | Cents 


Cables :— Cents | Cents ' Cents 








London ....| 402§ | 402§ | 402§ | 402§ | 402§ | 402§ 

Montreal . . .|90 -060 90 -060 90 -125'90 -060 90 -060 90 -060 

Zurich ..... 23 -33t 23 -33t 23 -33t/23 -33t 23 -33+ 23 -33t 

B. Aires... . 23-86% 23 -86* 23 -70*|23 -70* 23 -72* 23 -72* 

| Ae ee 5-18 5°18 5-181 5-18 5:18 5-18 
§ Bid. * Official rate 29-78. + Free rate 37 -00. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 














Week | Aggregate 
Ended | from Jan. 1 to_ 

Feb. |. Feb. | Feb. Fe b. 

28, | 27, | 28, 

| 1942 | 1943 | 1942 1943, : 

Working days :— 6 6 | 8s 49 
Birmingham..... 2,382 | 2,204 | 24,343 | 23,682 
Bradford........ 2,856 | 2,947 20,677 | 19,383 
| Beaaedage 2,353 656 | 19,681 | 6,133 
Me iick< scaled 912 795 | 7,403 | 7,274 
 deccanbate 1,425 | 1,585 | 12,235! 12,161 
Leicester ........ 853 841} 8049 / 8,231 
Liverpool ....... 4,471 | 4,685 | 40,270 | 37,315 
Manchester. .....| 13,376 | 12,346 | 112,513 | 110,395 
Newcastle....... | 1,742) 1,577 | 14,376 | 13,291 
Nottingham .....| 422 478 | 4,540 | 5,137 
Sheffield ........ | 683 734 | 9,160 | 10,397 
Southampton . oh 135 150 1,084 1,426 
12 Towns ....... | 31,610 [2 28,998 [2 331 254, 825 
Dublin*......... | ¢ 6,298 | 7,056 59,510 | 61,663 








* Feb. 21, 1942, and Feb, 20, 1943. 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—Million £A’s 


Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
29. 14, 21, 28, 











ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
old and English ster.....| 21-96) 31-39) 31-39) 31-39 
Other coin, bullion, etc....; 5°26) 8-39) 8-34) 8-56 
Call money, London ...... 37-91! 47-94) 48 -86) 47 -63 
Secrts. and Treas. bills... .| 81-77)/159 -98'163 -24|158 -02 
Discounts and advances... .| 22-66! 20-24) 19-97| 20-09 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes issued............. 84 -86/118 -86)122 -11)123 -36 
eae 135 -02'161 -34'161 -51'154 -49 
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U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 


| | | 
ke | Feb. ke } 


12 U.S.F.R. Banks 
RESOURCES 
Gold certifs. on hand and 


due from Treasury..... | 20, 503. 20,443) 20, 442 20,441 
Total reserves ...s.sse08. 20, 849 20, 871) 20,877 20,859 
Total cash reserves ....... | 333 393! 399 382 


Total U.S. Govt. secs. .... 
Total bills and secs. ...... } 


Total resources .......... | 24,413; 28, 023) 


| 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in ciren........ 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 
Govt. deposits ...,....... 
Total deposits ........... 
Total liabilities .......... 


Reserve ratio...........- '90- 7%|78 4% \77 -7%|77 -7% 
BANK AND TREASURY | | | 
RESOURCES | 
Monetary gold stock...... | 22,715) 22, 648. 22,642, 22,643 


Treasury & bank currency. | 3,266) 3,885) 3, 915) 3,925 


‘LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation ...... 


'11, a 


2,262, 5,719) 5,795) 5,931 
2,275) 5,746 5,818 5,956. 
28, i 512 


| 


8,506) 12, 397] 12, 429 12,511 


2,880] 
798° 


| 


11, 
| toga | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 


1,640} 1,990 


| 12,521) 12,747) 13,093, 12,917 


280) = 188) 


14, 474) 14, 240 14,440, 14,346 
24,413) 20,023) 28,567) 28,512 


15,803, 15,845, 15,952 
Treasury cash and dep. ..| hese 2, 489 2,409 2,481 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $ 


bee 


= | _- | 

ASSETS “1942 | 1943 re 1943 ES 
tReserve : Gold.......... al ee 3 
pT: | 305-8) “0-3 3) 
CNIS oi 550 km ves | 438 0 989 - 3.1001 - 1 
LIABILITIES 

Note circulation.......... j 481-7 680-4, 676-8 
Deposits : Dom. Govt. ...| 37-8 24-2; 36-4 


Chartered banks" eee wee 


200 -4 228 -9| 247-3, 251-4 
+ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 


Exchange Control Board against securities. 


Feb. 
25, 


1,790 
258 


0-3 
1010 0 


679 -7 
24-0 
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CENTRAL BANK OF ARGE NTINA 
Million paper pesos 


j | 
' Jan. | Nov. | Noy. | 


| “15, | 15, | 30, | 4a 
actin | 1942 | 1942 1942 | 1943 
Gold at home............ | 1,075 1,075 1.075) 
Other gold and for. exch. . | 467 843 . ros = 
Non-int. Govt. bonds ..... 119 114, 114 13 
Treasury bonds .......... ; 394! 392! 399 390 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation....... | 1,376) 1,529) 1,544 } 590 
Deposits: Government...! 83) 149° 133, J99 
Banks ........ } 549) i a 805 
Certs. of participation .... 30) ms 
Reserve ratio............ hs. 4% 78 - Py 719 - m. Ca. 20 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


i ‘ ! 
Feb. = — ' Feb. | wep 


| 20, | 29, 12, | 19, 
Assets | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | | 1943 | 1943 
! ' 
Gold coin & bullion, 444 444, 444 444, 444 
Rupee coin......-- 301 147! 126 154145 
Balances abroad .. | 374, 852) 831; 842; 883 


Sterling securities . .' 2,686) 3,558) 3,678 3,758) 3,827 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 415 1,894 1,894 1,844 1] 895 


Investments. ...... 113) 64) 66 66, 


LIABILITIES | 


66 


Notes in circ. : India 3,502, 5,932, 6,022 6,097) 6,117 
1 


Burm a 238) 


Deposits : Govt. 151 401; 383, 340,344 
Banks ..! 407; 445) 450/496, «517 
Reserve ratio...... 81 -4°% 66 2% (67 1% 67 *8°% 68 -5° 








UNITED STATES : MONTHLY STATISTICS 




























































































ee ? es 
Monthly Average 1941 } 1942s | 1445 
- Unit of | : : i \ 
leasurement || | 
| 1929 | 1932 | 1938 | 1939 1940 | 1941 || Nov. Dec. || Jan. | | July | Aug. “Sept. | Oct. [Now. | | Dec. | Jan. 
' i | | An ee, ee —|— 
Population June, 1940: 131,954,000; Area: 3,026,789 sq. miles ; 7,859,432 sq. kms. | | : | l 
L rae wordt production, adj. FRB ves i) 1935-39— 100 110) 88) sil 122) 155, 167) 168 172, 179-183, 185} 188} 191) 194) 19 
2. unadj. F.R B.. i | 110, 58 89 108 123 156 167, 164!) 166) 180, 187) 191) 192) 192 190) 185 
. Manufactures, dur. adj. F.R.B.* ~ i} 132) 41) 109° 138 193: 2 214 224 +4249 4257) 260! 268 273) 281) 289 
non-dur., adj. F.RB.. #1 931 70 108, 113; 135) 144; 141) 143, 138) 140,141) 143,145,145) 48 
a Minerals, adj. F.R.B..2 2... ......... . | 107 (67, 106, 117; 125), 131) 132) 131; 132) 133] 131) 127) 129128) 
Building contracts he i | i | 
OE cn. av cncennsses 1923-25=100 || 117) 28 72, 81) 122) 138) 123) 118 206, 182 179 185} 180,177) . 
7. Residential, 2d. cin avbwdiiede a ij 83 13 60| 72, 891 74 69/ 82 74 65) 70 a 83} 82) . 
SE a chinedsncnnenveus a | 142, «40 81 = 89,14 189} 167) 147) 313) 278 268) 269 259 254) ... 
9. Freight-car loadings, adjoF-R.B...... 1935-39= 100 152} 78 101; 109, 130), 135] 137/| 140, 142) 143} 136, 133) 134134 "Bs 
10,, Dep t. store sales, adj. F.R.B.........|| 1923-25=100 lj) 69 90 94 110) 116) 111] 138 121) 130, 123; :128 - 123) 142 
mpiloyment :— 
il. Non-agricultural, adj. F.R.B......... "000 Pe 29,757| 30,992) 34,409|| 35,739) 35,868), 35 ,887| 37,169) 37,525, 37,618, 37,960, 38,232, 38, 745) 
12. . unadj. B.LS. ...... " é we | ase | see |] 35,926] 36,088) 34,876 37,234! 37,802, 38,348 38,555 38,437, 38,956 
13. ns adj. F.R.B......... || 1935-39=100 || 107-1) 82-2 102-8} 106 -4| 115-6) 119-2) 120-1) 
14. Factory, adj. F.R.B................. 1923-25=100 | ... | ... ve | ace | cae |] 134-4 134-9] 135- 1) 143-9) 148-0) 145-0) 153 5) 155-6 158-9 
15. os MIS pore egesnn0ee . 106-0; 66-3 99-9, 107-5, 127-7) 134-8) 134-2)| 132-5) 142-4) 145-9, 148-2, 155-3) 156 6) 159-0 
16. » payrolls, unadj. F.R.B. ..... ~: 110-4) 46-7 92-2} 105-4) 148-8) 165-4! 169-9) 173-5, 204-6, 214-7, 220-5) 260 3 270-8 278-9 
17. Average hours, B.LS. ....... Danced Number aA Baie vee | cee | cee {| 40-3) 41-2) 41-5! 42-4) 42: ‘8 42-4 oS | 
18. ,, ~__ hourly earnings, B.L.S....... Cents . | 458 64-4) 67-0) 73-6) 78-1) 78-7) 80-1! 85-0) 4) 88 
19,, Cost CIITA consivesassecs 1935-39=100 || 122-5, 97-6 99-4) 100-2} 105-2!) 110-2) 110 5 112 9 117- 9) 7 -5| 117- 3 119 2 319. Hy 120-4 
holesale prices :-— 
20. Farm Products, i ndebicncaccee 1926=100 || 104-9 48-2 65-3} 67-7; 82-4) 90-6) 94-7) 100-8) 105- 3 106 4 107 8) 109-0) 110 5 113°8 
21. Foods, B Re cia ccetncabacdh ‘ 99-9 61-0 70-4| 71-31 82-7 89-3} 90-5| 93-71 99-2| 100-8 102-4) 103 “4; 103-5 1043 
22. ther comnmaoditics, 1 t tyseaggenee: as 91-6} 70-2 81-3, 83-0, 89-0 93-5, 93-7) 94-6 3 7] 95.61 95-5] 95-5 95-8 95-9 ws 
23. Whsale cou ity peices, unad. F.RB. x 95-3 64-8 77-1) 78-6, 87-3) 92-5, 93-6) 96-0| 98-7, 99-2! 99-6) 100-0 100-3 1010 102“ 
Bank its -— | 
24. Total, all reperting centres .......... Million $ || 81,878... | 33,827] 35,328 31, 155 44,783|| 45,076) 56,582) 48 605! 50,087) 49, 169 52,712 55,051 .. rhs “ 
45. New York City .................... “ 50,257, ... | 14,065 14,265) 1 99 14,81 16,077| 20,598 | 17,247) 17,110) 17,051) 18,593 18,323, ... | - “ 
St SEG Ladscenvonscsscscavanant ms 3,996) 3,952| 14,512) 17,644 a 395 3,137 22,785) 22,737)| 22,747) 22,744, 22,756, 22,754 22,740... | — 
27. Money in circulation................ E 4,476| 5,328 6,510) 7,171| 7,901 6|| 10,640) 11,160)| 11,175: 12,739, 13,200, 13,703 14,210... | jo 
28. Member Bank Res. Balances...-..... “i 2,358) 2,114) 7,935 10,466) 13,331| ... || 13,140) 12,450 12,927) 12,492 12,338 11,592 12,735, .. | 
29. xoess Reserves............ 43, 256] 2,522) 4,469, 6,376 ... || 3,828 3,085 5,347 2,130 2,143 1,690, 2,644 .. = | : 
30. Copltal oss, CF Chronicle ........ a 595, 99) 196] '186) ‘163 “236| ‘111 '138| 182) 41/103)” 45, «(28 i 
31. Indus. securities, Stand. Statistics |} 1929100 100; 24-4 52-6 55- 51; 47) 46 43/ 43: 41) 41) 42 = 45 | on 
32. Yield on Govt. bonds.............. 9 3-60 566) 2°56, 2-36) 2-21) 1-95 1-85 3% 2-01; 2:00, 2-02 2-03, 2-05 - 
33. Income payments, adj............... 1935-39=100 || 122-9 70-6 98-5) 105-5) 113-8) 137-0, 156-1 168-7, 171-6 173-0| 175-5. 186-0 190-4)» 
34. Treasury receipts..........0 0000000. 4,032) 2,076, 5,040, 5,595] 7,606 ... 930) re 614, 794) 797| 2,528, 648) 830 2,702) 
35. »  expend., national defence | o | eve oe ose | one hal ase 1,448) 1,850 2,104, 4,495 4,883 5,384, 5,481 6,042 5,825 
%. ‘. ‘ De ncncdaaaaeods | 8 3,852) 4,320) 7,692, 9,528 12,774)... || 1,858 2,542, 2,628) 5,160 5,215, 6,931, 5,937, 6,363 6,500 
} Hl 1 \ | i ZRN 
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millable barley, any barley for which an 
outlet for malting cannot be obtained. 


Cotton Industry Training.—A conference 
is to be held in Manchester by the Cotton 
Board on March 24th, to la a concerted 
effort in which the industry and the educa- 
tional world will collaborate to deal with 
—o of es ee and aes 

young people for the cotton industry. 
ee ae of got A ate wd - indus- 
oyers and w le, repre- 

lhe neg educational authorities and 
professional bodies interested in technical 
education and representatives of the Minis- 
try of Labour, will be at the conference. 





























PRICE INDEX WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1935= 100) (1927= 100) Ot aati 
Feb. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. Mar. | Aug. | Feb. | Feb. a 
Simi © te ie 31, | 30, | 37, | oo. | 94s 
1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 1937*| 1939 | 1942 | 1945 ' 
ns wee 
7 peepee 115.7 | 115.8 | 115.8 | 115.8 | 115.8 a 109.2 
Raw materials... . 172.7 | 172.7 | 192.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 Cereals and Meat ..| 93.0| 66.9 | 107.2 | 109.0 a 
Index... .| 141.4 | 141.4 | 141.4 | 141.4 | 141.4 Other Foods ...... 70.4] 61.1| 99.0 =. 92.1 
ee eee 714.2) 54.3] 94.3 ay 1359 
Mar. | Aug. | Mar. | Jan. | Feb. Minerals ..:....... 113.2 | 95.4 | 130.7 | 155 12411 
31, | 31, : 4, | 24, Miscellaneous... ... 87.0 | 77.6 | 228.1 | 124.1 | 
1937*| 1939 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 sa [0008 1133 1134 
eeee 2 - 
cia | US| 288 | HRS | HES RT en a nana | 180 |" 
w materials. .... ‘ x t 12.7 1913-100 ........ 9) 96 5 
index... .| 175.1 | 106.4 | 141.5 | 143.7 | 141.4 ad one — 





























* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 








* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recover!: 
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‘ TLONDON ACTIVE SECU C AND YIELD 
Allowance is made for net istamet. cored, ond 8 ES TEL S 
Wess ‘or redem 
sis — | Prices, | ig A hs ption for fixed interest stocks and for en in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
5, Prices, Year 1943 | Prien, | Paice, | Viel, veer 1503 | yh 
943 Year 1942 || yan. 1 to M Name of Sec: | Feb. Mar. Year 1943 Last two Price, | Price, Yield, 
os A ge [Low | Heb T Low Pid tae eae [ramet secrty | Pe | EE | Mee 
1080 A, <I ice i 1943 High | Low ° (0) _(¢)_ \ 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
B ritish Funds " 0 % | tron, Coal and Steel rg 
BBB ee | mt | at loom a eo ae el 5 | su. | aus | 70) % elusheia tte ca.| sos | sas |% 3 
1 - 13 | 100 ae 4% (after 1957).|} 111 112, | 311 3f) 30/3 24/6 | +8 . A \Bolsover Co Ord. £1 51/9 | 52/- | 515 3 
r + 1008 | IO Conv. 2% 1 943-45...... 100% | 100% | 119 10f| 25/48 ra ‘Brown (John) Ord. 10/- 29/- 28/6 | 310 0} 
101 994 = v. 2 % 1944-49..... 100;xd| 100 2°9 9f\ 26/3'| 21/7 03 Colvilles Ord. {1.......- 24/6 24/6 |610 6 
1,590 9} | 2014 || 204° | 02h | Conv. 3% 1948-53... 102 | 1028 |2 7 9 || 326 auth 73 ¢|Dorman Long Ord. £1::-/| 29/9 | 25/-xd 6 & 0 
190 _ sere ro sy 3 anor’ (after _e- 105¢xd) 1053 | 3 6 2f; 33/3 30/6 ‘he F ’ Hadf ide Ord 10) i. 31/9 31 ; | 729 
Sweews 104 1 i od e. eee / 31/6 7 3 3 
: 2 9% 934 2 128 Funding 2 % 195 aes” 97 ro B ; | oon 491 14 b| +2$a ||Staveley Coal Ord. {1 . 49/6 | 49/-xdj 213 0% 
2 101 101 | 100% ||Funding 2 i ioee-ey. ‘|| agog | acd, | 238 of] Seton S4erll “ata| eS llSwan, Hunter Ora. 1 fl. +o: |. Sess fs 
102: 99 = lys ||Funding 3% 1959-69. ...|| 102 102. |218 O|| 9/lg} 8/44 || Nil 6 6 \Swan, Hunter Ord. £ 5 36/3 | 36/3 | 510 © 
ib | 2154, || 5 | 113h° |/Funding 4% 1960-90. || 1154 | 115 | 37 9 || 26/9" | 25/-"|| spo 5 ¢||Thomas(Richard) Ord.6/8} ).264| 8/6 | o75 ¢ 
ia | 99% || 2 Tole iat Det 24% 1948-48. Jorg | dort |2 1 9/203 | i7/t0y| éo| 4¢allVickers Ora. 10/-.--... "| 25/9xa| 26/- | 6 3 | 
my | 2008 || Boat | 20g Nat. Dek. 3% 1054-58. --| oak | 02k | 2 25 2 wits Ueded ides tics ha — iwi" * 
wah | 98 | OUR | ON War Bons 212 toncaall tot | 20te 322 Stat) ase | nae] Nite {Bradford Dyers ¢ 5) | 
1OL, | 998 || 1OtM | TGot lisavings Bds 86, lose-esi| 100 Ou 318 Sil iat ise | Nic| Nite {British Celanese Ord. 10) we) | 
ithe Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65]| 10 100f | 219 0 | 43/7] 41/3 & ¢} Nil c ||British Celanese Ord. 10/-/) 16/- 16/6 Nil 
is} | 112% || 115. | 1138 ||Victory Bonds 4°%...... $90 | 200k | 319 07) Gaze] AUS | § 8) seal Coate 3 & Ore O--1 Sae-| aiiead 3 3 2 
us | 100° || 1034 | 1024, |\War Loan 3% 1955-83. .| 1028 | 1023 | 215 6 I7at| 19/3 | Nadel 3 ¢ Courtaiulds Ord. £1 ....|| $86 | 47/-xd $5 
106§ | 103 05% | 104% |\War Loan 34% aft. 1952.|| 105; | 105§ | 3 6 6f/ 34/9 | 31/6 | — os] 3 ceeecmmeens | se] sa- [436 6 
Feb 91 95 98 fy 963 |iLocal Loans 3%........ 97 7a 13 110 / | Tec 74 c |'Lancs. Cotton Corp. {1.. \ 31/6 32/- 414 © 
19, it | gap || 100f- | 984 |\Redemption 3% 1986-96l| 98gxd| 98; | 3 1 3 || 81/9 | 76/3 ! 10 6 Electrical Manufacts. } 
1943 yf aol’ |} 102" | 101 |jAustria 3% 1933-53....|/ 102 | 102. | 215 4 || 26/7)| 24/9 || 7 15, fectanters Coble, fo 62.] St) Se; 13 ie 
ve Dom. & Col. Goves. | | Sorte ule | a he Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/-..|| 26/- 26/- | 316 € 
444 m2 | 102 | 1013 |lavstratia'59, 1946-75-".|| 102 | 102 | 31810/| 90/- | 85- || 17 o Pinglish Ecctric Cod. 63.1 6 | So (338 
145 i | 100 || toat | 103 |INew Zealand 5% 1946..|| 103 | 103 | 318 5) j- || 17he} 17} ¢ |General Electric Ord. £1.)) 89/- | 89/- | 318 § 
883 i | 106; || IL | 110° |\Nigeria 5% 1950-60... lio | lo 13 7 5 || 43/3 | 393 || 3 Gas and Electricity | 41, | 4a) 
3,821 Corporation Stocks | | 183 | ieee! nue] 2 elGas Light & Coke Grd. Wes | i286 [73 3 
1,825 10m | 105; || 1088 | 105$ ||Birmingham 5% 1946-56|| 108 | 106}xd 2 14 0 | 38° | sy" ‘opal ape Gas Light & Coke Ord. £1/| 16/9 | 16/9 |} 1 3 9 
bE or | 93h |] 988 | 96. IIL.C.C. 3%....0........ oe. | Mets 20 || aziz | Saf0p) aha] sb b [Scotts East Electric (1..) 1/5 | ate [3.17 0 
inet 98 || 100 993 ||Liverpool 3% 1954-64. . || 100 100 .|3 0 8 | 42/9 | 41/- 36 b vorushire Electric Gi Hl agi | ae 13 6 
i0ef | 1043 |] 106° | 105° ||Middlesex 34% 1957-62.|| 106 | 105jxd 3 0 3) a] § bllVorkshire Electric £1 -. | 42/- | 42/- | 5 © & 
: 97 ‘Foreign; Governments \| es 19/9 |} 10 c} 10 A nag ay Aircraft i) 
| oun im | g7p || 102 | 995 Argentine 44% Stg. Bds.| 100 | 100 | 410 0 || 25/44] 22/108) Tbe) 7 ¢ [Austin °A’ Ord. 5/-.....1 2/8 | is |e 3 § 
: Ht 65 | 6b [Brazil $% Funding 1916.l| 65 - [oe Oi Sri ae os] fl eeenne... ee) as 18 2 
| 3a 23 || 34 | 30° |\Chile 6% ( 929) soos: 30 | 31g |5 6 On| 18/1p| 16/3 a [Bristol Aeroplane 10/- | 13 | ita | 417 6 
et iis |! 76. || 1024 | 100 |\Eeypt Unified 495.0..2. 102 | 102°} 318 5 || 32/ iS |] 18 ¢| 18 cliFairey Aviation Ord. 10/-| 1b) MEE Si 6 
edd ait 108 88 Portuguese 3%....-.-.. 93% 933 | 3 4 2|| 18/3 ci as 3b ||Ford Motors Ord. {1 . 31/6 | 30/6 | 318 6 
ly | 33 || 64% || 56% |[Spanish 4%. 0.22222... ot | tS FO 8S | Galo | ‘apa| abo |Lsucas (Joseph) Ord. Zi: He") iis (8 1 9 
Pri ae ; ee -- OY SR || 38/103 37/6 +74 5 flo joa Gem +} 38/6 | oa z : : 
oan Priees S| Last on | Price, | Price, | View, | 10/- "| 105/- |) 20 ¢} 20 ¢}|Rolls-Royce Ord. £ £1... 1107/6 | 1083/9 | 312 ¢ 
Jan. 1 to Mar. 2 ae | Name of Security | . | — _ | 23/1} 20/7} |) Nile Nil ¢ Cunard Ord ¢1-= peas i a3 | 21/- Nil 
High | Low | (a) (6) () | | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | = a c : . oy wa Ord. £1. ‘| = } 2/6 he 
— % | % \ Rallways | Fs. || 24 | re GS nt 28 | 31 ; 
aa 3 9 Niel Nicipa. ces £ s. d. || 24/9 | 23/6 5 ¢| 6 c|/Royal Mail Lines Ord. £1 |} 24/- 24 5 0 6 
fos OB Ba 9 | Bhs] Seles eeseOasm) ae | ue | ae |) Be] oe) 8 ive and Raber | 338 | as 8 
| Ge | Si | 2.6) 248 [Great Western Ord. Stk.) Supmd) 62 17 10 ol so | sll 4 c| naclAtiedSumatraRbeval..|| 8/3 | 93 |, ¥ 
Ja 60 Me 33 ae cane, Tae yy s : u 9 | je 13/7 | 6 c| 2 ¢l\Anglo-Dutch 4 pot fl. ‘| 14/- | 13/9 | 2 1s 
a ees X 2 & } 2—- | : gf 
— | 28 | 2) 2belLMS Ord ‘Stock --s:] 39k | Sob | 8 2 7 s7/84| SUG | 2ho] ee eee tea | T| We [12 o | 
| j f “a i + | 
4’ 19 6 53 la 136 London Transport ‘C’ Stk.|| 54}xd| 54 6 8 5 in th 5 4 Nie Ualved Sedan et Me eV Ni 
4) 194 a4 | 205 || Abe] Ife |Southern Def. Stock sia] oat | 7a3a0)) id - rdeng Rbe.a/-./ WS) } re 
1) 289 $a 24 5 ||Southern 5% Pref. Ord. .|| 75xd 75 613 44) 91/103} 78/1 Thc 5 a|jAnglo-Iranian Ord. 41 . : 86/3 87/- 134 ¢ 
Si, 148 16/- | 73) Banks and Discount || 62/6 | 56/3 74) 2a ||Burmab Oil Ord. £1. . 58/9 | 57/6 | 3 9 | 
8) 6 | al 10 dllAlexanders £2, {1pd....|[ 74/6 | 75/- | 413 4|| S2/b) Sole $245| t2ha|Shell Transport Ord. £1'.|) 65/- | 66:3, | 210 | 
wit | ott 288] 54d Bank of Australas £5..|| _ 6 leg 30, | ee 8) oe ee e.: 73/14} 14/4 | 4 2 
ul a 71 6 a| 6 6/||Bank of England Stock. .|| 380, | 379) |3 3 3 Miscellaneous |. 
2}. | G38 | The) [Bank of England Stock.) Sor | 38" | 3 7 oe SUS | SSI |] 6bo) he lem Tce ord ri | 57/6 | 57/6 | 3 2 | 
Al) one w|i 0 9's 3 ||Bank of New Zealand £1) 32/- Si- 13.17 Oc) SMe | S8-. || 10 €| 20 ¢iBarker (John) Ord fe || 56/9 | 56/9xd) 3 2 8 
4) 135 a = 7 a| 7 6|\Barclays Bank ‘B’ £1...|) 77/6 | 77/6 | 312 3 ws att 24 c| 24 c|[Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-\| 40/- | 40/- |3 0 
3} 142 on | cot 8 ee) aS ee he 86 be 28 0 20/3, | S8/7E Tt Ol 8 6 Tare aioe fi Le. a Pe ee 
| 60/3 4 Nila Nil db Hongkong and S. $125... £70 £69 Nil 103/14 97/6 tga $10 c Brit.-Amer. Tobacco £1. i} 100/— 98/14xd 2 0 > 
5 a | 88) 6 a| 6 diiLlovds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid ..| 89/6 | S0/- we Pal Bs b a|[British Oxygen Ord. 41.) 76/6 | 77/- | 312 ¢ 
56) re 88/6 8 a 8 b Mi and £1, fully paid 92/- 92/- 39 3 78 75$ 4c 4c Cable & Wir. Hdg. | 76% 75 5 6 ¢ 
| Be on 5 a 5 b Nat. Dis. £2 aid 6 6} 4 0 0 125/- 117/6 1234 15 b Carreras A Ord. £1 —— . || 122/6 123/9 4 > 9 
9. 40} en iba 74 b ||\Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pai 74/6 13/6 a) 3 36/3 34/3 10 ¢ 8 c|\Dunlop Rubber Ord. {1 . | 34/6 34/6 4 12 6 
0} 518 os a 84d Royal Bank of Scotland. 477 478 cS a 23/- 20/14 6c¢ 6¢ Elec. Mus, Ind. 10/-. é 21/- 21/- 2 17 0 
| aus | B73" a|  6£5||Union Discount £1...... aye | sie | 337 6 || 3% | 28/9 | 22b6) 1280 ace ces ie Cros, Del. Zi } 29- | 2-9 
[= Mt] $51 Sb lWestmtastee 24,11 paid.|| sg | see [4 1 3] Sue | SHS | bf) he Harrisons & Cros, Dei. Zi| 65/- | 63/9 | 111 3 
I: oe Se | ae | it ot Slimmer a 4 | LE 
» - Oe BBR mye 2 25} | 310 6 || sah | saa || $2.00c|$2.00¢ Imperial Tobacco Ord. £1) Ti | cia | 316 6 
* 105) 12 6/-6| 4/6a)\Atlas £5, £13 pave wesell 12 124 14 5 9 | 35/1b| 33/- 5 c| 5 e|\Lever & Unilever Ord. fi 34/3 | 34/6 | 217 9 
a 1 — 40 b| 20 a|\Gen. Acodt. “i, 10j- pd. || 97/- | 97/6 | 4 2 Os|| 55/7%| 51/9 || 10 ¢) 10 ¢|\London Brick Ord. £1...) 53/3 | 53/9 | 316 © 
a. 13 10/-aj| 10/-/|\Lon. & Lancs. £5, £2 pd. 26 253 |3.17 8 || 48/10§; 44/7$}} 20 6 15 a|\Marks & Spencer *A’ 5/-.| i} 45/6 48/6 | 312 0 
“ol 102 eh | 22t || tHtke| 120 2 Pearl £1, ful'y paid eae 13 134 | 2.15 9) 110/7$ | 103/9 7a| 12} ||Murex {1 Ord. ..... "1 y05/- | 105/- | 316 0 
’ = 6/—a|  6/—b ||Phoenix £1, fu ly, paid. .. 14 143 | 4 1 3, 32/103] 30/- 2a| 6 6|\Pinchin ohnsoa Grd. i6)| 30/- | 30/- | 216 © 
OF jit88% ¢| 1588 c Prudenti LUA... 00. 3 224 | 212 Ot| 68/9 | 66/- || 1246| 2$a|Spillers Ord. £1..-..-.. “i, 67/6 | 67/6 | 4 8 9 
, : ll a| 19 Royal Exchange £ ae 8} 8} | 312 6 || 68/- | 66/6 | 10°} |\Tate and Lyle Ord. {1...|| 67/- | 67/6 | 4 9 ° 
Hg st 3/36| 3/3a|\Royal £1, ag ae Se iar 8% 8 | 317 6 || 33/3 | 30/1¢)) 10 ¢ 10 c/||Triplex Safety Glass 10/-| 31/6 316 |3 3 & 
9¢a| 942 /'Sun Life £1, 5 . thse $108 90/9 * a 10 . re lavestmentsOrd. £1 sa/6 = ; ; 
Investment Ae . ! e urner & Newall Ord. £1) 76/ } 
i) | 188 || 4 | 6 b|iDebenture Cp. Ord. Stock|} 205, | 208 ear 7} 395, | 282 ede ol ts United Molasses Ord. 6/8) 29/6 | 2010 | 7S 
180 rod : a 5. . atowone o rst, Def Stk. 2004 2004 5 99 (14 /6 a 30 b ——~ 5j/— ....1] 59/- 60/- | » % 
a rustees Corp tk.. |) 177 177 512 8) 
ie m | 197 4 a| 6 b|\US. Deb. Cp. Ord. Stock|| 199 aig {4 ao 3 || Met! 476 8 Ce) Nuns ee Ort te.8 - | ca ieee pee 
ol “4 ey- | 457 Breweries, &c. | 42/6 40/3 10 ¢| 10 ¢ (Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1. .!) 38/9 40/74 | 415 © 
825) 73/9 ole t5 a| f15 }/||Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1 160/- | 160/- | 210 Of) 148 | 10% || 20¢) We ‘De Beers (Def.) £2. .... 133 144 | 6 16 0 
= = wo | ou S$ a| 9 bdllcourage & Co. Ord. £1... 71/6 | 71/6 | 319 9} 33/9 | 31/3 Qpa| 9$6|(Randfontein Ord. £1...) 32/6 | 32/6 121) 3 
i 13/9 ms 10 6} 63a ||Distillers Co. Ord. £1. 85/- 86/3 | 315 O}] 7 6% 30 15. ¢||Rhokana Corp. Ord. I a ae, 
St 100/~ 94/ 18 6] lla Guinness (Arthur) Ord. rs 120/9 | 118/3xd| 4.18 0 || 13/78] 135/- | 5 a| 5 6'\Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- . | 12/9 12/9 | 318 6 
M/- | Bale 1 a| 15} ||Ind Coope &c. Ord. £1...|| 98/9 | 99/3 | 411 0 || 5 SiH | 52ha| 50 b |Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-. -. .. | 5S 54 | 8i2 0 
——— TM 74 8 a! 13-5 |\Mitchells & Butlers {1...|| 92/3 | 92/3 |411 0) 7% T+ | 5/66| 2/6a|\Union Cp. 12/6 fy. 78 7% | 510 0 
as ! 14 b| 4 a Watney Combe Def. £1..!1_ 75/3 | 75/9 1412 0!) Gye 5% _||_Nil_|_Nil__||W. Witwatersrand 10/- O/- || 6% I a (ia, 
oF per uterim div. (6) Final div. _(c) Last two yearly divs. (d) Includes 24% not subject to tax. Yield basis 25%. ‘(e) Allowing for ae . (f) (f) Flat yield. (i) Ai nas 
Per share. (j) Yield to end 1960. - (&) Based on red. at par 1946. —(m) Yield 1.67% basis. (p) Yield 24% basis. | (s) Yield basis 40%. —(¢) Yield basis 6%. + Free of Tax. 
—— 0 
— 'VERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS NEW YORK PRICES 
9 | 23. ) sneceanl are Close Close Close Close , Close Clos 
943 | 1985 j | Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross Feb. Mar. | 3. Commercial Feb. Mar. |. Feb. Mar. 
fuk sal — 2 | | for Week | Receipts 1." Railroads. 23 2 | and industrial. 235 2 23 2 
: % Ending) ee ___ | Atlantic Coast . 30} 30} | Am. Smelting.. 404 40} | Int. Paper..... 10} 11% 
09.0 | 109.2 Can. Pacific ... 62 7% | Am. Viscose... 34 33 Liggett Myers.. 66 65} 
07.3 agit me 1943 | + or IMs | + - ap tat ol i Ae a aI as are a = wg Distillers . 26% 27% 
RIERA N.Y. Cent. .... $ - Steel .... Nat. Steel..... 
Ley 135.9 BA. saline oe \__— — aceraheni Pe nnsylvania.. 262 28% Briggs Bork aes 244 24 ein takes ; oat ai 
124.1 | 124.1 BA. Gt. acifie ....| 34 | Feb. 27 | $1,970,000 |+ 195,000 | 55,874,000 | + 6,812,000 Southern....-- 203 23 Celanese of A... 28} 29 Proct.Gamble . 55§ 54) 
————— BA. W, thern ..] 34 ». 27) $3,675,000 |+ 555,000 92.254, 000 |+ 8,595,000 Chrysler aren 73% Tixd Sears Roebuck. 64 «64 
143.3 | 1934 Cee, Western... 34] | 27} $1,158,000 + 309,000 31'197,000 |+ 1,655,000 | &% Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag.. 23} 23 | Shell Union... . 20} 212 
——~ Central me 9| .. 28) $6,274,000 + 1,340 39,261,000 |+ 2,363,000 pee, ae gue? 144 vie ra Kdk.. 151} 152 Std. Oil N.J.. 50g 50) 
155.9 | 156: Sea Paursgntine --.| 34) :, 27 | $2,587,700 cE Mfor's00 | 76,863,850 | +15, 205,600 | pat pwie.- ot an:| Ga: eee... a ee BE Fox.. 15$ 16, 
a ¥, of vam. = » S2). 55233 |- 1,614 265,272 |— People’s Gas. — at Inland Steel... ty $3 United Drug. ¥ 524 sot 
y recovery: _ to 99} 462,387 |+ 4,008 | 2,626,778 Ir 228 183 Sth Cal.Ed.... 24 23 | Int. Harvest... 61% 613 | West’ "house E. « 85} 84] 





t Receipts in Argentine pesos... W. Uniou Tel. . 32} 32 int. Nickel.... 334 33 Woolworth . 33} °33: 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) : 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES It! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





March 6, 1943 











BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL... ... ... ... $4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAD... .. w+ $2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward . £2,256 217 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th Feb, 1942... + $50,593,844 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


262 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 


London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, w. 

















THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 

Capital Authorised and Issued... , . £12,000,000 

Paid-up Capital 5 {si £4,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors ...  £8,000,000 
£12,000,000 


«Not capable of being called up 
except 7 = one vain and wound 7) 
purpose of the ban ing wound up 
Reserve Fund . ‘ ise ... £3,250,000 


Special Currency Reserve... site ... £1,600,000 


Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, €E.C.3 
West End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1. 





Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Australian States and ae mae, of New Zealand. ay pe 
Remittances are also made. Commercial and Circular Le 

of Credit, and Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills are wate os 
or sent for Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 























Make contact now! 


Australasia is now establish- 
ing vast new industries and, 
developing the old. Australia’s 
largest and oldest Bank can 
introduce you to this rapidly 
growing market. Enquiries 
are invited. 


BANK oF NEW SOUTH WALEs 


Established 1817. Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability 


LONDON OFFICES 
29, Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 47, Berkeley Sq., W.I. 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Cherter 1835. 


Currency Reserve ax ne rs i mt o oe 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter «- 6,500,000 





Court of Directors: 


D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
J. F. @ GILLIAT, Esq. EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 


K.B.E. 
ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 
HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, 5 E.C.2 


Namerous branches the States VICTORIA, 
NEW SOUTH WALES EENSLAND, SOUTH. AUSTRALIA, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA: TAS sn MANIA, and the DOMINI 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of ev description 
of Ranking business in Australia and New Zealand. tiates or 
collects 8, Issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques issued. 
Deposits received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may 
be ascertained on application. 





ce 











asks support for 
London’s 


“WINGS For VICTORY’ 
WEEK 


23% National War Bonds 1951-53 
3% Savings Bonds 1960-70 


are at present on sale @ 100. 
There are also 
3% Defence Bonds 


of which no person may hold (orhave an interest in) morethan £1,000. 


CONSULT YOUR 
STOCKBROKER WITHOUT DELAY 




















THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


Subscribed § Cookeat - <a — -», £5,000,000 
Paid-up — Sei ‘ 3,000,000 
Farther Liability of Proprietors bee ote 2, 

Reserve Fund iat ome 1,770,000 
Currency Reserve ... AG. 1,585,000 


, Chief Office in Australia: 
* Collins Street, Melbourne 
and many Branches and Agencies thr hout Australia. 


— 








With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility 
—. the conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business 
wi Australia. 

J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. 














NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL- - _ £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - — £3,000,000 


London Agency: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 























—— 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Clements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Fconomist Newsrarer, LTD, 
Place, London, Wc. 2—Saturday, March 6, 1943. 
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